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Art. I.—The Cottage of St. Leonard’s, Muschat’s Cairn, and the 
Ruins of St. Anthony’s Chapel. 


’ PE Tales of my Landlord’ have consecrated and rendered 

classic ground a variety of scenes possessing formerly but 
little interest. The genius of Walter Scott has touched them as 
with a magic wand, In the words of one of his countrymen, ‘ since 
he sung his bold and wild and romantic lays, a more religious so- 
lemnity breathes from our moeldering abbeys, and a sterner gran- 
deur frowns over our time-shattered castles. He has peopled our 
hills with heroes even.as Ossian peopled them, and like a presiding 
spirit, his image haunts the magnificent cliffs of our lakes and seas. 
And if he be, as every heart feels, the author of those noble prose 
works that continue to flash upon the world, to him exclusively be- 
longs the glory of wedding Fiction and History in delighted union, 
and of embodying in imperishable records, the manners, character, 
soul, and spirit of Caledonia; so that if her annals were lost, her 
memory would in those tales be immortal.’ 

The cottage at St. Leonard’s crags, the residence of ‘ Donce 
Davie Deans,’ and his daughters Jeanie and Effie, is familiar to all 
our imaginations. Muschat’s cairn, the scene where Jeanie had her 
midnight meeting with Robertson, and the ruins of St. Anthony’s 
chapel, close by, will not be easily forgotten by the readers of * The 
Heart of Mid Lothian.’ But it is not perhaps, very generally known 
that the scene so described in that interesting novel, has an actual 
existence in nature. There is however a cottage in the environs of 
Edinburgh, and upon the very verge of the town, situated precisely 
as that of Davie Deans is pictured. ‘ Betwixt Edinburgh and the 
mountain called Arthur’s Seat,’ and near to it are still to be dis- 
cerned the remains of an old cairn, and the yet stately ruins of St. 
Anthony’s chapel. 

The engraving accompanying this number, exhibits those objects 
as they now are to be seen, and is taken from an.admirable draw- 
ing, made upon the spot, by Miss C, Schetky, whose graphic pow- 
ers are so well known to the amateurs of the art in this city. It is 
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a night view, and represents faithfully the gloomy desolation of 
the scene. 

The character and adventures of Jeanie are supposed rather 
to transcend the bounds of probability, yet it seems from the fol- 
lowing extract from a Scottish newspaper that they are founded 
upon well authenticated facts. 


JEANY AND EFFIE DEANS. 


[From the Dumfries and Galloway Courier. } 


It is not, we believe, very generally known, that the celebrated 
tale of ‘ T he Heart of Mid Lothian’ is founded on fa t, and that 
its heroines resided for the greater part of their lives m the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Dumfries. Of these facts, however, our 
readers will entertain no doubt, when thev shall have perused the 
following narrative, which we have been obligingly permitted to 
extract from a memorandum. made by a lady, long before the last 
series of the Tales of my Landlord had been announced, and we 
distinctly pledge ourselves to the public for the authenticity of its 
cgntents. 

EXTRACT. 


* As my kitchen and parlour were not very far from each other, 
I one day went in to purchase chickens from a person I heard of- 
fering them for sale. This was a little stout looking woman, who 


seemed between 70 and 80 years of age. She was almost covered 
with a tartan plaid, and her cap had over it a black silk hood, tied 


under the chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly 
women of that rank of life in Scotland. Her eyes were dark, and 
remarkably lively and intelligent. I entered into conversation with 


her, and began by asking how she maintained herself, &c. She 
said that, in winter, she fitted stockings, that is, knitted feet to 
country people? s stockings;—an employment which bears about the 
same relation to stocking making that cobbling does to shoe making, 
and is, of course, both less profitable and less dignified, She added, 
that she taught a few children to read, and, in summer, ‘ whiles 
reared a wheen chicken.’ * * * * After some more con- 
versation, during which I was more and more pleased with the 
good sense and naivete of the old woman’s remarks, she rose to 
go away. I then asked her name. Her countenance was suddenly 
clouded, her colour slightly rose, and she said gravely, or rather 
sole muly, - ‘ My name is felen Walker; but your husband kens wee] 
about me.” 

‘In the evening, I mentioned to Mr. —— the new acquaint- 
ance I had made, and how much I had been pleased, and inquired 
what was remarkable in the history of this poor woman, Mr. 
— said, there were few more extraordinary persons than He- 








Jen Walker, She had been early left an orphan with the charge of 
a sister considerably younger than herself, whom she educated and 
maintained by her exertions. It will not be easy to conceive her 
feelings, when she found that this only sister must be tried by the 
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laws of her country for chi/d-murder, and herself called on as the 

rincipal witness against her. The counsel for the prisoner told 
Helen, that if she could declare that her sister had made any pre- 
paration, however slight, or had given her any intimation whate\ el 
of her situation, such a statement would save her sister’s life. 
Helen said, “‘ It is impossible for me, sir, to give my oath to a 
falsehood, .and whatever be the consequence, I will give my evl- 
dence according to my conscience.” The trial came on, he sister 
was found guilty and condemned. In removing the prisoner from 
the bar, she was heard to say to her sister, “* O Nelly! ye hae been 
the cause o’ my death!” Helen replied. ‘“ Ye ken I buid to speak 
the truth.” 

‘In Scotland, six weeks must elapse between the sentence and 
its execution, and Helen availed herself of it. ‘The very day of her 
sister’s comdemnation she got a petition drawn up, stating the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the case, and that same night set out on 
foot from Dumtries to London, without introduction or recom- 
mendation. She presented herself in her tartan plaid and country 
attire before John, duke of Argyle (after having watched three 
davs at his door), just as he was stepping into his carriage, and 
delivered her petition. Herself and her story interested him so 
much, that he immediately procured the pardon she solicited, 
which was forwarded to Dumfries, and Helen returned, having 


performed her meritorious journey on foot, in the course of a few 
weeks. 

‘I was so strongly interested in this narrative, that I earnestly 
wi hed to prosecute my acquaintance with Helen Walker; but as 
I was to leave the country next day, I was obliged to postpone it 
till my return in spring, when my first walk was to Helen’s cottage, 
She had died a short time before. My regret was extreme, and I 
endeavoured to obtain some account of her from a woman who 
inhabited the other end of the house. I inquired if Helen had 
ever spoken of her past history, her journey to London, &c. “ Na,” 
said the old woman, ‘* Helen was a wily body, and whenever ony 
0’ the neighbours spierd ony thing about it she aye changed the 
discourse.” In short, every answer I received only served to raise 
my opinion of Helen Walker, who could unite so much prudence 
with so much heroism and virtue. 

‘Helen Walker lived on the romantic banks of the Clouden, a 
little way above the bridge by which the road from Dumfries to 
Sanquhar crosses that beautiful stream. The name of her younger 
sister is said to have been 7/%6dy (Isabella), and it is known that, 
after her liberation from ]umfries jail, she was united in marriage 
to the father of the little innocent whose premature death had 
brought her life into jeopardy, and that she lived with him in the 
north of England, where Helen used occasionally to visit her. The 
interview betwixt Helen and Mrs. — above detailed, took 
place in October 1786, and the remains of the old woman were in- 
terred in the church-yard of Irongray, in spring 1787, without a 
stone to mark the spot where they are depo.ited. 
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Art. Il.—9Origina/ Letters, from an American gentleman at Cal- 
cutta, to a friend in Pennsylvania. 


LETTER VI. 
Non cuivis homini cuntingit adire Calcuttam! 
Caleutta, April 20th. 

My pear H. 
| my last, I gave you an account of what I had observed during 

the Gentoo holidays. Rude and imperfect I am sensible it was; 
but as far as it goes, ‘I believe its fidelity may be relied on. About 
three weeks previous to these ceremonies, the J/uhometans per- 
formed their religious rites;—which being not altogether so ex- 
traordinary as the others, I have hitherto omitted to speak of them: 
but since I am on the subject, I will now briefly notice the more 
prominent occurrencies. 

The Jlorman holidays commenced about the 16th of March, 
and continued until the ev ening of the 20th; during which time 
we had to dispense with the services of our waiters, or body ser- 
vants, as they are called,—who are all zealous disciples of the 
prophet, and will on no account forego the pleasure of attending, 
and assisting at the ceremonies. On the evening of the 19th, those 
devout mussulmen marched in procession through some of the 
principal streets; when their numbers, with the lights, and tawdry 
images, &c. which they carried, made altogether a very imposing 
spectacle. They appeared to march in distinct companies, at some 
little distance from each other,—and each company bore a number 
of tinselled structures, of framed work, on their shoulders, all 
illuminated with lamps or torches. They also carried numerous 
figures of animals, in some respects resembling the deer,—with a 
long, erect, tapering neck, but terminating in a rude likeness of the 
human head. The procession was formed of men, women, and 
children, who seemed to be absorbed in devotion; ‘beating their 
breasts—singing, or rather vociferating, and performing a variety 
of the most singular and grotesque gesticulations. They all raised 
their hands at the same time, and brought them down in concert, 
with great force on their breasts, exclaiming ‘ Hussein’ at every 
blow:—which I understand to be in commemoration of the mas- 
sacre of Hussein, one of the sons of A//y, a famous khalif in the 
early period of Mahommedan history. I went with two or three 
gentlemen to their church, or mosque (whither the procession 
tended), which was a small building, but highly decorated in their 
rude style. Our servants, who perceived us after some time, came 
to us, and took a great deal of pains to point out every thing which 
they supposed would gratify us; and explained all they understood 
of the ceremonies (which, indeed was not much), with the utmost 
naivete, and apparent sincerity. The poor, benighted rabble, seem- 
ed to be enraptured with the solemnities of the occasion; and ex- 
hibited cause for some melancholy reflections on the hopeless. con- 
dition of human intellect, in these extensive and populous regions. 
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The police had a number of the military distributed among the 
crowd, for the purpose of preventing riotous or disorderly conduct. 
The next day I went to see the conclusion of these ceremonies. 
They were held at the upper end of that part of the town which 
is occupied by English houses, on a handsome and spacious high- 
way, which the marquis Wellesley, while he was governor-general, 
had caused to be made toa dbungelos, or kind of rural retreat, about 
fifteen miles from the city. This wide and elegant road was throng- 
ed with mussulmen, who were engaged as above described. At 
length they marched off in detachments, with their finery, to a large 
tank, or pond, near the great road, and threw all the tinselled ap- 
paratus into the water; which act, they call burying their god— 
having no further occasion for him, it seems, until the succeeding 
year! Such is the dark and abject state of this ancient people:—in 
a country, too, where the spontaneous bounties of nature seem to 
have left little for man to do, but to improve his moral condition, 
The town, above the aforesaid road, is altogether inhabited by na- 
tives; and it looks more like a grove, or great garden, than a c?ty. 
The cocoa-nut, and other trees, are pretty abundant; either scat- 
tered or in clumps, upon the grounds, and the wretched huts are 
very humerous among them; but make scarcely any show at a small 
distance. Lhe walls of those hovels are commonly mud, or some- 
times matting, set up edge-wise, and thatched with rice-straw, or 
flags, and sometimes tiled. ‘The grounds are divided into small 
lots, by means of ditches, which are usually full of filthy, stagnant 
water, and very offensive. ‘~The most common trees and plants in 
these grounds are the cocoa-nut, mango, tamarind, plantain, pine- 
apple, &c. &c.—which would render them a delightful place for a 
stroll, were it not for those ditches, and the extreme ardor and 
subduing influence of the sun. The cocoa-nut tree is very abund- 
ant in all directions around the city, as far as I have observed; and 
is, indeed, one of the greatest blessings of a torrid clime, where 
man is oppressed with heat and thirst, and potable water difficult 
to obtain. A single nut, in its green state, affords at once a nutri- 
tious repast, and a refreshing beverage to the traveller. It has 
been remarked of this tree, that it produces all the materials requi- 
site to build a vessel, to rig it, and provision it for a voyage. 
The body of the tree, it is true, would yield but indifferent ship 
timber; being very soft, and almost herbaceous in its texture; but 
the fibrous coating of the nut makes excellent cordage, called coir, 
and is extensively used here in the manufacture of cables. Those 
cables are strong and elastic, and are said to be very durable in 
salt water, though they soon decay when exposed to rain or fresh 
water. Canvass may also be prepared from the same material; and 
the nuts themselves afford both food and drink. Thus, you see, it 
would be possible, from the products of this inestimable plant, to 
construct, fit out, and provision a ship; and although few of us 
would be willing to embark in such a vessel, yet the fact may serve 
to illustrate the value of the tree, as well as the beneficence of 
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providence in affording it in such spontaneous abundance to the 
inhabitants of tropical regions. Our supercargo having some ac- 
quaintance with mayor D. an officer who is at present stationed 
in fort Willam, we all received an invitation, a few days since, to 
dine in the fort. We accordingly repaired thither in our palan- 
quins, with our retinue of servants, about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and were politely received and entertained by the majay 
and his friends. ‘The company consisted chiefly of army and naval 
officers, in full dress, whose uniform, especially the scarlet coats 
of the former, made a very gay appearance. The dinner was su- 
perbly served up in the style of this country; and although I had 
anticipated an evening of stiff and irksome formality, I was most 
agreeably disappointed. As every one takes his waiter with him, 

when he goes out to dine, there was, of course, no deficiency of 
attendants; on the contrary, there was an almost continual sc ramble 
among the servants to obtain the favourite dishes for their respec- 
tive masters. Over the table, there was suspended from the ceil- 
ing, a large and elegant punéah, or fan, which a serv ant kept in 
constant motion by means of a cord attached to it, swinging it to 
and fro over our heads, and thereby creating a cool and refresh- 
ing breeze during the entertainment. This is, indeed, a luxury 
which is to be met with in every house here; and can only be duly 
appreciated by those who have experienced the oppressive heat of 
such a climate.—As soon as dinner was over, the several hookah 
bearers, belonging to the gentlemen present, who used those cu- 
rious machines in smoking, commenced their operations. Each 
one spread a small carpet on the floor, behind his master, on which 
he placed the hookah, ready charged with aromatic ingredients; 
and having ignited these, presented him with the end of the long 
flexible tube, called the snake, through which the fragrant fumes 
were inhaled. This apparatus is so contrived, that the smoke is 
to be drawn through water, which renders it quite cool; but at the 
same time, occasions considerable exertion to the smokers,——-and 
when they all got fairly to work, kept up a continual gurgling noise 
around the table. It is the exclusive business of one servant to 
take charge of the hookah, and to carry it about, and have it ready 
for use wherever his master goes to dine. 

After smoking for some time, and drinking round to each others 
health (a custom which is here carried to a punctilious extreme), 
the company began gradually to withdraw. Not the least cere- 
mony is seen on retiring from those parties. Every one is per- 
fectly at his ease while he stays, and withdraws whenever it suits 
him—frequently unobserved by the rest of the company. 

In my rambles to see the various curiosities of this place, I called 
the other evening at a pagoda, or temple, in the suburbs of the 
city, where a number of Gentoos were assembled to worship their 
idols. These are tawdry, ill-fayoured images of the human form, 
which are placed in small chambers, or recesses, in different parts 
of the pagoda; and are guarded with great care ‘by the priests, or 
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Braminee cast, as they are termed. They would on no account let 
me pass the threshold of the apartments in which the images 
were, but very politely permitted me to look in; and those who 
stood at the entrance, prese nted me with some ele yant boug us ts, 
and placed garlands oS flowers round my neck, for all which cl. 
vilities, they did not hesitate to ask a bukshish for their gods; a 
very modest, convenient, and obvious mode of raising a Jitth 
revenue for the mselves; and seems to have occurred to the craftin 
all ages and nations, w here such privileged orders have existed, 
Short as has been my residence here, the scenery around me 1s 
becoming quite familiar; and I am astonished when I reflect on 
the facility with which the mind can accommodate itself to the 
contemplation of the most de, rading exhibitions of human wretch- 
edness. Although I was shocked beyond measure when I frst 
beheld human beings used as beasts of burthen, yet I find the 
gencral prevalence of the thing has almost obliterated the disa- 
greeable impressions; and I can even call to my grunting bearers 
to quicken their pace, when I am in a hurry. So powerful is the 
influence of custom! I am, however, becoming sated with indul- 
gencies so uncongenial with my early habits; and am anxious to 
mingle again with the freemen of my native land. ‘The streets of 
this city are considerably infested with native be gpars, who never 
think of soliciting alms from their own countrymen,—~but are 
quite a pest to strangers. Sometimes a cripple 1s mounted on the 
shoulders of a blind man, and thus a very convenient co-partner- 
ship is formed for the purpose of travelling. I have heard them 
occasionally uttering along vociferous story in their own language, 
and thought at first, they were some kind of acsegn ic p pocachesss 
They will frequently pursue a w hite man for whole squares, mak- 
ing the most piteous grimaces, and are repelled with great dif- 
ficulty. I hoped to get rid of one old w oman, who eat. me like 
an evil genius, in all my excursions, by giving her some small 
coin; but I soon found my mistake—for it stimulated her to re 
double her importunities whenever she saw me. The hideous 
discase of elephantiasis is not unfrequent — and the deplorable 
subjects of it are generally seated at the ers of the streets 


a 
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where they expose their diseased le egs In ¢ alee to excite the charity 
of those who pass by. We are also daily pestered with uppers. 


ye 
and snake players who wish to exhibit their slight of hand tricks. 
and the docility of their snakes. The snake ‘plavers take their 
stand in front of the factory, with their serpents in covered baskets 
and whenever they perceive any of us, are continually bawling out. 
“very pretty s7 nake play, sauheb—see how fine. Those serpents 
are taugh t to perfec nn certain motions imitative of dancing. whict 
they do to the music of the tumtum. They are said to be of a 
venomous kind, (the cobra dz capelio,) but their poisonous fangs 
are extracted. Their owners wil Sometimes ITI ti ( them. and 
suffer themselves to be bitten by those animals on the arms, Oo? 


wherever else they can get hold. I have seen the snake plaver 
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grasp the snake by the middle, hold it up before his face, and put 
out his tongue, when the irritated creature would seize his tongue, 
and hold on while the man pushed it from him, and thereby stretch- 
ed his tongue out of his mouth to the utmost. No inconvenience 
seems to follow, except the slight wounds inflicted by the serpent’s 
teeth. For these disgusting exhibitions the snake player of course 
demands his bukshish; and is well satisfied to receive a few pise, 
the smallest copper coin used here. 

In my visits to the ship, I often witness a spectacle which 1s 
quite familiar to the residents of this place; but at which the feel- 
ings of a stranger cannot fail to revolt. Some of the casts dispose 
of their dead by burning the bodies: but a very numerous one, 
called the pyar, or paria cast, throw all their dead into the 
Hooghly, where they continue to float with the tide until they are 
finally devoured by fish, or by the vultures and crows, Those birds 
may be seen in numbers, perched on the carcases of men and 
women, and tugging away at the decomposing masses as they glide 
by with the ebb and flow of the river. Sometimes those bodies 
get athwart the cables of the ships, at their moorings, when the 
tide begins to ebb, and are balanced so accurately, that they may 
be seen hanging entirely out of water, when the tide is down. 

I occasionally amuse myself in conversation with some of the 
more intelligent natives, by attempting to show the absurdity of 
many of their practices and opinions. They always listen to me 
with great attention and politeness—though with a marked expres- 
sion of incredulity in their countenances; and have one uniform, 
conclusive answer to every thing I can urge—which is, ‘ our cus- 


tom.’ It is enough for them, ‘to know what they do is sanctioned 


by immemorial usage; and they seek no better reason. In their 
religious dispositions and opinions, the Gentoos are mild, tolerant, 
and liberal towards others,——but as immovably fixed, to all appear- 
ance, as our own Alleghany mountains. With such a people, you 
will naturally conclude, and I think correctly, that the labours of 
the missionary must, for a long time at least, be both arduous and 
discouraging.—But I must bring my tedious and heterogeneous 
epistle to aclose. My disposition to be communicative, I hope 
contributes to your entertainment: at any rate, it affords me fre- 
quent opportunities of assuring you how sincerely, I am, &c. 





Art. III.—Gessner and his Works. ( Continued.) 


| HAVING now attained celebrity in the world, by his perform- 


ances, Gessner determined upon writing another work, which 
should command a higher and more sublime character; a character 
if possible of immortality. This poem The Death of Abel, has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Collyyer, and is familiar to many 
of our readers. 
It is impossible, however, that any just and adequate concep- 
tions, can be formed of this admirable work from the perusal of that 
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translation, which is remarkable only for its inflated jargon, feeble- 
ness and bad grammar. 

The Death of Abel, like the Messiah of Klopstock, stands by 
itself. The subject of Gessner’s poem presents a picture singularly 
eventful to the world. It is drawn from the Bid/e; and the moral 
of the poem, inculcates the terrible evil of domestic contentions; 
the influence of religion in every situation; the misery and wretch- 
edness of vice; and the sublimity and excellence of virtue. It is 
written in harmonious prose, instead of verse; and is divided into 
five books. The poem commences with an apostrophe to the muse 
of poetry, which though general custom has sanctioned, does not 
seem materially necessary. Hence Lucan has rejected it, with sin- 
gular propriety, in the Pharsalia. The invocation to the Death of 
Abel is eminently beautiful. The narrative opens with the following 
interesting description. 

‘ The silent hours led on the blushing morn, and sprinkled with 
dewy tears the shadowy earth. The glorious sun poured forth his 
radiant beams along the shades of the dark towering cedars of the 
hills, and tinged with crimson light the massy clouds that floated 
mournfully on the yet twilight heavens; when Abel and his beloved 
Thirza arose from their mossy couch, and wandered to the bower of 
roses and jassamin. Innocence and love beamed with celestial bright- 
ness 1n the soft blue eye of Thirza, and mantled in beauty on her 
cheeks ot bloom. Her fair long hair flowed wantonly over her youth 
ful bosom, or playing in luxuriant circles, descended to her delicate 
waist. She passed by the side of Abel, whose brown locks cluster- 
ed in brightness over his liberal forehead; deep thought and medi- 
tation were blended in that countenance of heavenly sweetness; he 
moved with the majesty of an angel of Light, commissioned by the 
dread Supreme to sooth the last and feartul moments of some ex- 
piring saint;—the garments of mortality enshroud him, but can- 
not conceal the effulgent glory, that beams from the form seraphic 
it veils.’—Gess. Works, vol. i. p. 4. 

Their morning oraisons are offered to heaven in a recitative 
hymn by Abel. Adam and Eve soon after join them, accompanied 
by Mahala, the wife of Cain. Concealed in the recesses of a rock, 
Cain listens to the praises of Abel and Thirza imparted by their 
parents; filled with rage, he bursts into a wild and passionate soli- 
loquy, which is overheard in the bower. Abel pursues his brother 
to the field and expostulates with him. The dialogue which ensues 
on their return, between Adam and Cain; the affectionate remon- 
strances; the exhortations; the cold-blooded and yet remorseful na- 
ture of the replies, together with the apparent repentance and re- 
conciliation of the several parties, are inimitably fine, and admira- 
bly imagined and executed. 

The second book opens with the discourse of Adam on the ad- 
vantages and prerogatives of virtue. Induced by the solicitations of 
Abel, he narrates the remarkable story of their lives after their ex- 
pulsion from Paradise; the horrors of the curse were already upon 
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them; he untolds the awful vicissitudes to which they had been ex- 
pos.d,—the fearful looking for of death and indignation; the de- 
solations of earth; the destructiveness of amity among the fowls of 
heaven and the beasts of the field; the resignation and contrition 
of Adam and Eve. Their terrible alarms at the first exhibition of 
the warring of the elements, is beautifully illustrated and portrayed. 

* Our tranquillity was soon destroyed. Black and mountainous 
clouds, rising in slow succession gradually and awfully overspread 
the firmament of heaven; and veiled the setting sun. The spirits of 
darkness brooded cver the earth; universal nature seemed to await 
in unutterable, silent horror the dreadful approaches of the storm. 
Soon the tempest burst. The blast of the hurricane roared among 
the mountains and raged terribly in the forests; the lightnings 
flashed along the black clouds, and the thunder burst in tremen- 
dous peals. Eve pale with agony and fear, sunk trembling in my 
arms. He comes—the Avenger comes, she exclaimed—armed with 
all his terrors! He comes to annihilate and ov erwhelm! to destroy all 

nature, in vengeance of my crimes. Oh Adam! Adam!—She clung 
to me with convulsive and supernatural strength, and remained 
speechless on my bosom!—Recollect thyself, my beloved, I ex- 
claimed, let us prostrate ourselves, at the entering in of the grotto; 
let us pray, Eve, to that mighty Being, who walketh in darkness, 
whose thunders proclaim his power;—whose lightnings mark his 
path!—Oh! Thou, who lookedst down with such benignity, when 
first I stood completed by thine Almighty power—how dreadful! 

how awful art thou, when thou comest in judgment!— 
[Gess. v. 1. p. 32. 

The narrative in continuance, displays the happiness which they 
were permitted to participate; their labours and occupations; their 
terrors and emotions in the contemplation of the first presentation 
of death; their devotions, and the building of the first habitations; 
the awful and magnificent prophecy in relation to that Being who 
should bruise the head of the serpent.» Their surprise on the changes 
of the seasons; the births of Cain and Mahala—Abel and Thirza, 
and concludes, with reflections naturally excited, by memory and 
anticipation. 

The third book, contains the meditations of Cain and Mahala on 
the history of the fall, as related by Adam, and its consequences. 
The introduction of Anamalech, an inferior infernal spirit, who 
had been commissioned to watch over and excite the malignant and 
contending passions which rage in the bosom of Cain; and his 
plans to execute these impious designs. The sickness of Adam 
and his views of futurity: the emotions and forebodings, supposed, 
consequently attendant on death. The prayers of Abel for his fa- 
ther’s recovery; the gratitude and thanksgivings of Adam, on his 
restoration to health; the sacrifices of Cain and Abel; the accep- 

tableness of the one and the rejection of the other. The book con- 
cludes, with the awful denunciations of Heaven against Cain, and 
exhortations to repentance; the terribleness of “his agony, re 
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morse, and despair. The descriptions in this book are wonder- 
fully poetical. It would be impossible, as well as inappropriate, to 
present mutilated passages in support of this observation; they are 
so intimately commingled, so admirable in their connexion, fine flow, 
and consistency;—the pathetic and the marvellous; the grand and 
the dreadful; the beautiful and the sublime, fcliow so Closely and 
yet so naturally, that we are sometimes melted with pity or roused 
to indignation, or else enrapt in a mysterious air and astonish- 
ment, or shuddering with horror. 

The four th boo, opens with a night scene and the distresses of 
Mahala and Cain. Overcome with the tremendous conflicts of pas- 
sion, he throws himself on the earth in a wild agony. Cain invokes 
the powers of sleep. The fiend Anamalech is beside him. He 
dreams; and every horrible shadow, that can waken frenzy in his 
gloomy and guilty soul, passes in fearful panorama before him. 
The veil of futurity is rent, and he beholds the enduring wretch- 
edness and labour and misery entailed, by the curse of the Al- 
mighty, on his posterity. The spirit of his dream is changed, and 
a contrast is exhibited in the offspring of Abel. Happiness and 
tranquil indolence, and a bounteous and luxurious unfolding of all 
that is pleasant to the senses, or captivating to the mind, is there 
in possession; rich and evergreen pastures, snow w hite flocks j in- 
numerable; and far spread waters bursting up in bright sparkles in 
the sunshine; shepherds and beauteous maidens; long moonlight 
nights of merriment and love—musick and dancing. ‘These sha- 
dows quickly vanish, and the slumberer imagines that the posterity 
of Abel come, in the array of war, in the darkness of the night, 
to smite his descendants with the sword; to despoil, ravish, ene 
slave and overwhelm. 

But we cannot forbear giving the following, and final quotation 
from this admirable book;—it may be justly and we hesitate not, to 
place it aside, the very best passages of the Jerusalem Deliv cred, 
and Paradise Lost. 

‘Cain imagined that he beheld the dreadful project executed! 
The terrible sounds of wailing and grief and lamentation burst on 
his affrighted ear, mingled with shouts of triumph and rejoicing. 
He looked, and beheld the humble huts of his posterity blazing 
amid the darkness of midnight. The fiery reflection of flames 
gleaming on the encircling mountains, and sweeping ina red glim- 
mering on the waves of the deep waters, which broke with hoarse 
and sullen murmurs against the rocks. By that disastrous light, he 
beheld his children bound and subdued, and driven like flocks of 
innocent lambs, before the triumphant descendants of Abel. He 
beheld, and startled convulsively in his disturbed slumbers; when 
Abel who had discovered him sleeping under the dark brow of the 
cliffs, approached him softly, and bending over him whispered, 
thus in mildest accents. Soon mayst thou waken, beloved brother, 
that I may pour forth the fondest language of my ‘love for thee; that 
I may embrace thee, Cain—But ah! let me repress my impatient 
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wishes; perhaps, yet longer thy wearied and worn limbs, require the 
sweet alleviations of sleep.—Ye wanton winds be still! Ye warbling 
birds be silent! nor sweep with quick glancing wings, the dews of 
slumber from his eyes!—But soft! how pale! how agitated! what 
gloomy imaginings convulse his brow!—Ye visions of terror, where- 
fore haunt his repose! Away, away, and leave his spirit in poace: 
and come, ye visions of delight, shadows of loveliness and serenity! 
come and fill his soul with ; joy and gratitude!—He spake, and ten- 
derly gazed on the slumberer of the rock. 

‘Cain awoke. Foaming with horror and rage he started from the 
rock; his eyes light’ned; the storms of revenge and hatred lowered 
on his gloomy visage. Open! oh earth and hide; burst ye rocks and 
crush me! bury me in your depths! Wretched! lost! and oh horrible 
thought! my little ones must inherit all my agony and wo! In vain, 
in vain, I supplicate Thee to annihilate and destroy. Yes! the Aven- 
ger’s fiat has gone forth;—condemned to misery! the veil is rent and 
the retributions of futurity break upon my sight. Accursed, for 
ever cursed, be the day which saw me born! accursed be the place 
where the throes of travail came upon my mother!—never let herb- 
age spring there, or shrub grow there, or the tree cast its shadow 
there! Ma, hose who are for the sowing and planting, with dread- 
ful bitterness mourn their fruitless toil, and execrate the ungrate- 
ful spot! May all who tread there tremble with the shudderings of 
terror, their hearts withered and desolate, and lameness enfeebling 
their tottering limbs! 

‘Thus raved the maniac! 

* Abel, pale as with the death agony—with faltering steps advan- 
ced—My brother! oh no! but some rebellious, some disconsolate 
spirit hurled by the thunder of the Almighty from Heaven, has 
dared to assume his form, and imprecate blasphemies.— Where art 
thou, Cain, I fly to seek thee and bless thee!—Behold him here, ex- 
claimed Cain, thou smiling, crouching favourite of the Avenger! 
Thou, whose viperous brood are soon to inherit and monopolizeall the 
blessedness of this fair world!—Yes—yes—too fit it is that there 
should be a crew of menials to wait upon thee—to labour for the 
voluptuous chosen—whose hours of happiness and dalliance must 
not be darkened with even thoughts of servitude! Oh horrible!— 
Hell with all its fires rages and inflames my soul! 

‘Cain! my brother, answered Abel, while blended emotions of 
tenderness and anxiety beamed on his countenance—what dreadful 
dream has deceived thee? With the earliest dawn I came hither to 
seek thee, to embrace thee, and to give thee, the salutations of the 
morning. But, ah me! what stormy passions agitate thy soul; how 
unkindly thou acceptest my testimonials of affection! When will 
those blissful days arrive when love and peace shall reign together; 
when the wrapt spirit, shall yield itself to the wondrous consum- 
mation of well regulated delights; those days which our patents 
anticipate with so much solicitude! Oh Cain, how hast thou frozen 
those warm hopes awakened in long past hours of affection and re- 
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conciliation—when I leaned upon thy bosom and wept!—Tell me, 
Cain, my brother, how have I offended thee?—Heaven knows how 
unconsciously! Dissipate, I pray thee, the horrible gloominess that 
overclouds thy brow!—Thus let me expiate my involuntary errors! 

‘ He said, and kneeling down there embraced his brother’s knees. 
Ha! serpent, wouldst thou entwine me in thy treacherous folds, 
Cain shuddered and sprung back—God! It is enough!—He spake. 
Terrible ire nerved his uplifted arm; he swung a ponderous club, 
it awfully divided the air and descended on the head of Abel!— 
The innocent victim sunk at his feet! he fixed his dying eyes on 
the murderer;—in that farewell glance there was a bright expres- 
sion of pity and forgiveness. The rushing blood distained the ra- 
diant tresses of his golden hair and bathed the feet of Cain. Tis 
past now, and the spirit of Abel has departed.’— 

Gess. Works. b. 4. p. 103. 

Such is the poetry of that dark deed, which first evinced the re- 
ality and hatefulness of sin in this world. The remainder of this 
affecting and sublime book, is taken up in portraying the ravings 
of Cain, on the first wakefulness of his mind after the diabolical 
deed; the triumphal elation of Anamalech on the completion of his 
work; the apotheosis of Abel, and the great mourning and lamen- 
tation of the primitive family. 

The fifth and last boo, contains the annunciation of the death of 
Abel to Thirza; the grief and despair of Mahala and Thirza: the 
burial of the first martyr; the remorse and wretchedness of the 
fratricide. ‘The consolation, and the farewell departure of Cain and 
Mahala. 

In reflecting on the foregoing analysis, it may be easily perceiv- 
ed, that the death of Cain possesses many of the properties pecu- 
liar to the Epopea. We are not, however, satisfied with the adop- 
tion of measured prose, rather than verse; rhyme is not essential, 
in the composition of the higher kinds of poetry. Perhaps too, 
there is not that easiness of repose maintained, which forms so fine 
a contrast to the more majestic and lofty parts of the poem. This 
objection may be applied with equal justness to the Messiah, and 
indeed to all the more arduous efforts of the German muse. Be- 
sides the subject of Gessner’s poem, is evidently too much re- 
stricted. This was the primary fault of Paradise Regained. There 
is no intricacy of events, which gradually unfold into a wide and 
splendid development. But then it must be allowed, without re- 
servation, that those events which are agitated, interest and ani- 
mate. ‘The outline is finely sketched, and prodigiously well filled 
up; the characters are delineated with great force and accuracy; 
and the master springs of the human heart are touched cunningly, 
and the complex organization and operations beautifully revealed. 
Phe machinery is such, as Homer would have chosen, if he had se- 
lected such a subject for the display of his mighty powers. Gess- 
ner is throughout instructive, from the pure and bright flowing of 
his morality; and learned, where he may be learned with impunity. 
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Art. Il.—Original Letters, from an American gentleman at Cal- 
cutta, to a friend i in Pennsylvania. 


LETTER VI. 
Non cuivis homini cuntingit adire Calcuttam! 


Calcutta, April 20th. 

My pear H. 
| my last, I gave you an account of what I had observed during 

the Gentoo holidays. Rude and imperfect I am sensible it was; 
but as far as it goes, I believe its fidelity may be relied on. About 
three weeks previous to these ceremonies, the J/uhometans per- 
formed their religious rites,—which being not altogether so ex- 
traordinary as the others, I have hitherto omitted to speak of them: 
but since I am on the subject, I will now briefly notice the more 
prominent occurrencies. 

The Moorman holidays commenced about the 16th of March, 
and continued until the evening of the 20th; during which time 
we had to dispense with the services of our waiters, or body ser- 
vants, as they are called,—who are all zealous disciples of the 
prophet, and will on no account forego the pleasure of attending, 
and assisting at the ceremonies. On the evening of the 19th, those 
devout mussulmen marched in procession through some cf the 
principal streets; when their numbers, with the lights, and tawdry 
images, &c. which they carried, made altogether a very imposing 
spectacle. They appeared to march in distinct companies, at some 
little distance from each other,—and each company bore a number 
of tinselled structures, of framed work, on their shoulders, all 
illuminated with lamps or torches. They also carried numerous 
figures of animals, in some respects resembling the deer,—with a 
long, erect, tapering neck, but terminating in a rude likeness of the 
human head. The procession was formed of men, women, and 
children, who seemed to be absorbed in devotion; ‘beating their 
breasts—singing, or rather vociferating, and performing a variety 
of the most singular and grotesque gesticulations. They all raised 
their hands at the same time, and brought them down in concert, 
with great force on their breasts, exclaiming ‘ Hussein’ at every 
blow:—which I understand to be in commemoration of the mas- 
sacre of Hussein, one of the sons of Ally, a famous khalif in the 
early period of Mahommedan history. I went with two or three 
gentlemen to their church, or mosque (whither the procession 
tended), which was a small building, but highly decorated in their 
rude style. Our servants, who perceived us after some time, came 
to us, and took a great deal of pains to point out every thing which 
they supposed would gratify us; and explained all they understood 
of the ceremonies (which, indeed was not much), with the utmost 
naivete, and apparent sincerity. The poor, benighted rabble, seem- 
ed to be enraptured with the solemnities of the occasion; and ex- 
hibited cause for some melancholy reflections on the hopeless con- 
dition of human intellect, in these extensive and populous regions. 
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The police had a number of the military distributed among the 
crowd, for the purpose of preventing riotous or disorderly conduct. 
The next day I went to see the conclusion of these ceremonies. 
They were held at the upper end of that part of the town which 
is occupied by English houses, on a handsome and spacious high- 
way, which the marquis Wellesley, while he was governor-general, 
had caused to be made to a bungelos, or kind of rural retreat, about 
fifteen miles from the city. This wide and elegant road was throng- 
ed with mussulmen, who were engaged as above described. At 
length they marched off in detachments, with their finery, to a large 
tank, or pond, near the great road, and threw all the tinselled ap- 
paratus into the water; which act, they call burying their god— 
having no further occasion for him, it seems, until the succeeding 
year! Such is the dark and abject state of this ancient people:—in 
a country, too, where the spontaneous bounties of nature seem to 
have left little for man to do, but to improve his moral condition, 
The town, above the aforesaid road, is altogether inhabited by na- 
tives; and it looks more like a grove, or great garden, than a c?ty. 
The cocoa-nut, and other trees, are pretty abundant; either scat- 
tered or in clumps, upon the grounds, and the wretched huts are 
very numerous among them; but make scarcely any show at a small 
distance. Ihe walls of those hovels are commonly mud, or some- 
times matting, set up edge-wise, and thatched with rice-straw, or 
flags, and sometimes tiled. The grounds are divided into small 
lots, by means of ditches, which are usually full of filthy, stagnant 
water, and very offensive. ‘The most common trees and plants in 
these grounds are the cocoa-nut, mango, tamarind, plantain, pine- 
apple, &c. &c.—which would render them a delightful place for a 
stroll, were it not for those ditches, and the extreme ardor and 
subduing influence of the sun. The cocoa-nut tree is very abund- 
ant in all directions around the city, as far as I have observed; and 
is, indeed, one of the greatest blessings of a turrid clime, where 
man is oppressed with heat and thirst, and potable water difficult 
to obtain. A single nut, in its green state, affords at once a nutri- 
tious repast, and a refreshing beverage to the traveller. It has 
been remarked of this tree, that it produces all the materials requi- 
site to build a vessel, to rig it, and provision it for a voyage. 
The body of the tree, it is true, would yield but indifferent ship 
timber; being very soft, and almost herbaceous in its texture; but 
the fibrous coating of the nut makes excellent cordage, called coir, 
and is extensively used here in the manufacture of cables. Those 
cables are strong and elastic, and are said to be very durable in 
salt water, though they soon decay when exposed to rain or fresh 
water. Canvass may also be prepared from the same material; and 
the nuts themselves afford both food and drink. Thus, you see, it 
would be possible, from the products of this inestimable plant, to 
construct, fit out, and provision a ship; and although few of us 
would be willing to embark in such a vessel, yet the fact may serve 
to illustrate the value of the tree, as well as the beneficence of 
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providence in affording it in such spontaneous abundance to the 
inhabitants of tropical regions. Our supercargo having some ac- 
quaintance with major D. an officer who is at present stationed 
in fort William, we all received an invitation, a few days since, to 
dine in the fort. We accordingly repaired thither in our palan- 
quins, with our retinue of servants, about seven o’clock in the 
evening, and were politely received and entertained by the majox 
and his friends. ‘The company consisted chiefly of army and naval 
officers, in full dress, whose uniform, especially the scarlet coats 
of the former, made a very gay appearance. The dinner was su- 
perbly served up in the style of this country; and although I had 
anticipated an evening of stiff and irksome formality, I was most 
agreeably disappointed. As eyery one takes his waiter with him, 
when he goes out to dine, there was, of course, no deficiency of 
attendants; on the contrary, there was an almost continual scramble 
among the servants to obtain the favourite dishes for their respec- 
tive masters. Over the table, there was suspended from the ceil- 
ing, a large and elegant pungah, or fan, which a servant kept in 
constant motion by means of a cord attached to it, swinging it to 
and fro over our heads, and thereby creating a cool and refresh- 
ing breeze during the entertainment. This is, indeed, a luxury 
which is to be met with in every house here; and can only be duly 
appreciated by those who have experienced the oppressive heat of 
such a climate.—As soon as dinner was over, the several hookah 
bearers, belonging to the gentlemen present, who used those cu- 
rious machines in smoking, commenced their operations. Each 
one spread a small carpet on the floor, behind his master, on which 
he placed the hookah, ready charged with aromatic ingredients; 
and having ignited these, presented him with the end of the long 
flexible tube, called the snake, through which the fragrant fumes 
were inhaled. This apparatus is so contrived, that the smoke is 
to be drawn through water, which renders it quite cool; but at the 
same time, occasions considerable exertion to the smokers,—and 
when they all got fairly to work, kept up a continual gurgling noise 
around the table. It is the exclusive business of one servant to 
take charge of the hookah, and to carry it about, and have it ready 
for use wherever his master goes to dine. 

After smoking for some time, and drinking round to each others 
health (a custom which is here carried to a punctilious extreme), 
the company began gradually to withdraw. Not the least cere- 
mony is seen on retiring from those parties. Every one is per- 
fectly at his ease while he stays, and withdraws whenever it suits 
him—frequently unobserved by the rest of the company. 

In my rambles to see the various curiosities of this place, I called 
the other evening at a pagoda, or temple, in the suburbs of the 
city, where a number of Gentoos were assembled to worship their 
idols. These are tawdry, ill-favoured images of the human form, 
which are placed in small chambers, or recesses, in different parts 
of the pagoda; and are guarded. with great care ‘by the priests, or 
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Braminee cast, as they are termed. They would on no account let 
me pass the threshold of the apartments in which the images 
were, but very politely permitted me to look in; and those who 
stood at the entrance, presented me with some elegant bouquets, 
and placed garlands of flowers round my neck, for all which ci- 
vilities, they did not hesitate to ask a bukshish for their gods; a 
very modest, convenient, and obvious mode of raising a little 
revenue for themselves; and seems to have occurred to the craft in 
all ages and nations, where such privileged orders have existed. 
Short as has been my residence here, the scenery around me is 
becoming quite familiar; and I am astonished when I reflect on 
the facility with which the mind can accommodate itself to the 
contemplation of the most degrading exhibitions of human wretch- 
edness. Although I was shocked beyond measure when I first 
beheld human beings used as beasts of burthen, yet I find the 
general prevalence of the thing has almost obliterated the disa- 
greeable impressions; and I can even call to my grunting bearers 
to quicken their pace, when I am ina hurry. So powerful is the 
influence of custom! I am, however, becoming sated with indul- 
gencies so uncongenial with my early habits; and am anxious to 
mingle again with the freemen of my native land. The streets of 
this city are considerably infested with native beggars, who never 
think of soliciting alms from their own countrymen,—-but are 
quite a pest to strangers. Sometimes a cripple is mounted on the 
shoulders of a blind man, and thus a very convenient co-partner- 
ship is formed for the purpose of travelling. I have heard them 
occasionally uttering along vociferous story in their own language, 
and thought at first, they were some kind of fanatic preachers. 
They will frequently pursue a white man for whole squares, mak- 
ing the most piteous grimaces, and are repelled with great dif- 
ficulty. I hoped to get rid of one old woman, who haunted me like 
an evil genius, in all my excursions, by giving her some small 
coin; but I soon found my mistake—for it stimulated her to re- 
double her importunities whenever she saw me. The hideous 
disease of elephantiasis is not unfrequent here; and the deplorable 
subjects of it are generally seated at the corners of the streets, 
where they expose their diseased legs in order to excite the charity 
of those who pass by. We are also daily pestered with jugglers, 
and snake players. who wish to exhibit their slight of hand tricks, 
and the docility of their snakes. The snake players take their 
stand in front of the factory, with their serpents in covered baskets; 
and whenever they perceive any of us, are continually bawling out, 
‘very pretty snake play, sauheb—see how fine.’ Those serpents 
are taught to perforin certain motions imitative of dancing, which 
they do to the music of the tumtum. They are said to be of a 
venomous kind, (the cobra di capelio,) but their poisonous fangs 
are extracted. Their owners will sometimes irritate them, and 
suffer themselves to be bitten by those animals on the arms, or 
wherever else they can get hold. I have seen the snake players 
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grasp the snake by the middle, hold it up before his face, and put 
out his tongue, when the irritated creature would seize his tongue, 
and hold on while the man pushed it from him, and thereby stretch- 
ed his tongue out of his mouth to the utmost. No inconvenience 
seems to follow, except the slight wounds inflicted by the serpent’s 
teeth. For these disgusting exhibitions the snake player of course 
demands his bukshish; and is well satisfied to receive a few pise, 
the smallest copper coin used here, 

In my visits to the ship, I often witness a spectacle which is 
quite familiar to the residents of this place; but at which the feel- 
ings of a stranger cannot fail to revolt. Some of the casts dispose 
of their dead by burning the bodies: but a very numerous one, 
called the pyar, or paria cast, throw all their dead into the 
Hooghly, where they continue to float with the tide until they are 
finally devoured by fish, or by the vultures and crows, Those birds 
may be seen in numbers, perched on the carcases of men and 
women, and tugging away at the decomposing masses as they glide 
by with the ebb and flow of the river. Sometimes those bodies 
get athwart the cables of the ships, at their moorings, when the 
tide begins to ebb, and are balanced so accurately, that they may 
be seen hanging entirely out of water, when the tide is down. 

I occasionally amuse myself in conversation with some of the 
more intelligent natives, by attempting to show the absurdity of 
many of their practices and opinions. They always listen to me 
with great attention and politeness—though with a marked expres- 
sion of incredulity in their countenances; and have one uniform, 
conclusive answer to every thing I can urge—which is, ‘ our cus- 


tom.’ It is enough for them, to know what they do is sanctioned 


by immemorial usage; and they seek no better reason. In their 
religious dispositions and opinions, the Gentoos are mild, tolerant, 
and liberal towards others,——but as immovably fixed, to all appear- 
ance, as our own Alleghany mountains. With such a people, you 
will naturally conclude, and I think correctly, that the labours of 
the missionary must, for a long time at least, be both arduous and 
discouraging.—But I must bring my tedious and heterogeneous 
epistle to aclose. My disposition to be communicative, I hope 
contributes to your entertainment: at any rate, it affords me fre- 


‘quent opportunities of assuring you how sincerely, I am, &c. 





Art. III.—Gessner and his Works. ( Continued.) 


| HAVING now attained celebrity in the world, by his perform- 


ances, Gessner determined upon writing another work, which 
should command a higher and more sublime character; a character 
if possible of immortality. This poem The Death of Abel, has been 
translated into English by Mrs. Collyyer, and is familiar to many 
of our readers. 
It is impossible, however, that any just and adequate concep- 
tions, can be formed of this admirable work from the perusal of that 
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Gessner and his Works. 9 
translation, which is remarkable only for its inflated jargon, feeble- 
ness and bad grammar. 

The Death of Abel, like the Messiah of Klopstock, stands by 
itself. The subject of Gessner’s poem presents a picture singularly 
eventful to the world. It is drawn from the Bid/e; and the moral 
of the poem, inculcates the terrible evil of domestic contentions; 
the influence of religion in every situation; the misery and wretch- 
edness of vice; and the sublimity and excellence of virtue. It is 
written in harmonious prose, instead of verse; and is divided into 
five books. The poem commences with an apostrophe to the muse 
of poetry, which though general custom has sanctioned, does not 
seem materially necessary. Hence Lucan has rejected it, with sin- 
gular propriety, in the Pharsalia. The invocation to the Death of 
Abel is eminently beautiful. The narrative opens with the following 
interesting description. 

‘ The silent hours led on the blushing morn, and sprinkled with 
dewy tears the shadowy earth. The glorious sun poured forth his 
radiant beams along the shades of the dark towering cedars of the 
hills, and tinged with crimson light the massy clouds that floated 
mournfully on the yet twilight heavens; when Abel and his beloved 
Thirza arose from their mossy couch, and wandered to the bower of 
roses and jassamin. Innocence and love beamed with celestial bright- 
ness in the soft blue eye of Thirza, and mantled in beauty on her 
cheeks ot bloom. Her fair long hair flowed wantonly over her youth 
ful bosom, or playing in luxuriant circles, descended to her delicate 
waist. She passed by the side of Abel, whose brown locks cluster- 
ed in brightness over his liberal forehead; deep thought and medi- 
tation were blended in that countenance of heavenly sweetness; he 
moved with the majesty of an angel of Light, commissioned by the 
dread Supreme to sooth the last and fearful moments of some ex- 
piring saint;—the garments of mortality enshroud him, but can- 
not conceal the effulgent glory, that beams from the form seraphic 
it veils..—Gess. Works, vol. i. p. 4. 

Their morning oraisons are offered to heaven in a recitative 
hymn by Abel. Adam and Eve soon after join them, accompanied 
by Mahala, the wife of Cain. Concealed in the recesses of a rock, 
Cain listens to the praises of Abel and Thirza imparted by their 
parents; filled with rage, he bursts into a wild and passionate soli- 
loquy, which is overheard in the bower. Abel pursues his brother 
to the field and expostulates with him. The dialogue which ensues 
on their return, between Adam and Cain; the affectionate remon- 
strances; the exhortations; the cold-blooded and yet remorseful na- 
ture of the replies, together with the apparent repentance and re- 
conciliation of the several parties, are inimitably fine, and admira- 
bly imagined and executed. 

The second book opens with the discourse of Adam on the ad- 
vantages and prerogatives of virtue. Induced by the solicitations of 
Abel, he narrates the remarkable story of their lives after their ex- 
pulsion from Paradise; the horrors of the curse were already upon 
VOL. XIV. 2 
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them; he unfolds the awful vicissitudes to which they had been ex- 
pos:d,—the fearful looking for of death and indignation; the de- 
solations of earth; the destructiveness of amity among the fowls of 
heaven and the beasts of the field; the resignation and contrition 
of Adam and Eve. Their terrible alarms at the first exhibition of 
the warring of the elements, is beautifully illustrated and portrayed. 

‘ Our tranquillity was soon destroyed. Black and mountainous 
clouds, rising in slow succession gradually and awfully overspread 
the firmament of heaven; and veiled the setting sun. The spirits of 
darkness brooded over the ear th; universal nature seemed to await 
in unutterable, silent horror the dresitel approaches of the storm. 
Soon the tempest burst. The blast of the hurricane roared among 
the mountains and raged terribly in the forests; the lightnings 
flashed along the black clouds, and the thunder burst in tremen- 
dous peals. Eve pale with agony and fear, sunk trembling in my 
arms. He comes—the Avenger comes, she exclaimed—armed with 
all his terrors! He comes to annihilate and overwhelm! to destruy all 
nature, in vengeance of my crimes. Oh Adam! Adam!—She clung 
to me with convulsive and supernatural strength, and remained 
speechless on my bosom!—Recollect thyself, my beloved, I ex- 
claimed, let us prostrate ourselves, at the entering in of the grotto; 
let us pray, Eve, to that mighty Being, who walketh in.darkness, 
whose thunders proclaim his power;—whose lightnings mark his 
path!—Oh! Thou, who lookedst down with such benignity, when 
first I stood completed by thine Almighty power—how dreadful! 
how awful art thou, when thou comest in judgment!— 

[Gess. v. 1. p. 32. 

The narrative in continuance, displays the happiness which they 
were permitted to participate; their labours and occupations; their 
terrors and emotions in the contemplation of the first presentation 
of death; their devotions, and the building of the first habitations; 
the awful and magnificent prophecy in relation to that Being who 
should bruise the head of the serpent.:Their surprise on the changes 
of the seasons; the births of Cain and Mahela—Abel and Thirza, 
and concludes, with reflections naturally excited, by memory and 
anticipation. 

The third book, contains the meditations of Cain and Mahala on 
the history of the fall, as related by Adam, and its consequences. 
The introduction of Anamalech, an inferior infernal spirit, who 
had been commissioned to watch over and excite the malignant and 
contending passions which rage in the bosom of Cain; and his 
plans to execute these impious designs. The sickness of Adam 
and his views of futurity: the emotions and forebodings, supposed, 
consequently attendant on death. The prayers of Abel for his fa- 
ther’s recovery; the gratitude and thanksgivings of Adam, on his 
restoration to health; the sacrifices of Cain and Abel; the accep- 
tableness of the one and the rejection of the other. The book con- 
cludes, with the awful denunciations of Heaven against Cain, and 
exhortations to repentance; the terribleness of his agony, re- 
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morse, and despair. The descriptions in this book are wonder- 
fully poetical. It would be impossible, as well as inappropriate, to 
present mutilated passages in support of this observation; they are 
so intimately commingled, so admirable in their connexion, fine flow, 
and consistency;—the pathetic and the marvellous; the grand and 
the dreadful; the beautiful and the sublime, follow so closely and 
yet so naturally, that we are sometimes melted with pity or roused 
to indignation, or else enrapt in a mysterious air and astonish- 
ment, or shuddering with horror. 

The fourth book, opens with a night scene and the distresses of 
Mahala and Cain. Overcome with the tremendous conflicts of pas- 
sion, he throws himself on the earth in a wild agony. Cain invokes 
the powers of sleep. The fiend Anamalech is beside him. He 
dreams; and every horrible shadow, that can waken frenzy in his 
gloomy and guilty soul, passes in fearful panorama before him. 
The veil of futurity is rent, and he beholds the enduring wretch- 
edness and labour and misery entailed, by the curse of the Al- 
mighty, on his posterity. The spirit of his dream is changed, and 
a contrast is exhibited in the offspring of Abel. Happiness and 
tranquil indolence, and a bounteous and luxurious unfolding of all 
that is pleasant to the senses, or captivating to the mind, is there 
in’ possession; rich and evergreen pastures, snow white flocks in- 
numerable; and far spread waters bursting up in bright sparkles in 
the sunshine; shepherds and beauteous maidens; long moonlight 
nights of merriment and love—musick and dancing. These sha- 
dows quickly vanish, and the slumberer imagines that the posterity 
of Abel come, in the array of war, in the darkness of the night, 
to smite his descendants with the sword; to despoil, ravish, en- 
slave and overwhelm. 

But we cannot forbear giving the following, and final quotation 
from this admirable book;—it may be justly and we hesitate not, to 
place it aside, the very best passages of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
and Paradise Lost. 

‘ Cain imagined that he beheld the dreadful project executed! 
The terrible sounds of wailing and grief and lamentation burst on 
his affrighted ear, mingled with shouts of triumph and rejoicing. 
He looked, and beheld the humble huts of his posterity blazing 
amid the darkness of midnight. The fiery reflection of flames 
gleaming on the encircling mountains, and sweeping in a red glim- 
mering on the waves of the deep waters, which broke with hoarse 
and sullen murmurs against the rocks. By that disastrous light, he 
beheld his children bound and subdued, and driven like flocks of 
innocent lambs, before the triumphant descendants of Abel. He 
beheld, and startled convulsively in his disturbed slumbers; when 
Abel who had discovered him sleeping under the dark brow of the 
cliffs, approached him softly, and bending over him whispered, 
thus in mildest accents. Soon mayst thou waken, beloved brother, 
that I may pour forth the fondest language of my love for thee; that 
I may embrace thee, Cain—But ah! let me repress my impatient 
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wine perhaps, yet longer thy wearied and worn limbs, require the 
sweet alleviations of sleep.—Ye wanton winds be still! Ye warbling 
birds be silent! nor sweep with quick glancing wings, the dews of 
slumber from his eyes!—But soft! how pale! how agitated! what 
gloomy imaginings convulse his brow!—Ye visions of terror, where- 
fore haunt his repose! Away, away, and leave his spirit in paces 
and come, ye visions of delight, shadows of loveliness and serenity! 
come and fill his soul with j joy and gratitude!—He spake, and ten- 
derly gazed on the slumberer of the rock. 

‘Cain awoke. Foaming with horror and rage he started from the 
rock; his eyes light’ned; the storms of revenge and hatred lowered 
on his gloomy visage. Open! oh earth and hide; burst ye rocks and 
crush me! bury me in your depths! Wretched! lost! and oh horrible 
thought! my little ones must inherit all my agony and wo! In vain, 
in vain, I supplicate Thee to annihilate and destroy. Yes! the Aven- 
ger’s fiat has gone forth;—condemned to misery! the veil is rent and 
the retributions of futurity break upon my sight. Accursed, for 
ever cursed, be the day which saw me born! accursed be the place 
where the throes of travail came upon my mother!—never let herb- 
age spring there, or shrub grow there, or the tree cast its shadow 
there! May those who are for the sowing and planting, with dread- 
ful bitterness mourn their fruitless toil, and execrate the ungrate- 
ful spot! May all who tread there tremble with the shudderings of 
terror, their hearts withered and desolate, and lameness enfeebling 
their tottering limbs! 

‘Thus raved the maniac! 

* Abel, pale as with the death agony—with faltering steps advan- 
ced—My brother! oh no! but some rebellious, some disconsolate 
spirit hurled by the thunder of the Almighty from Heaven, has 
dared to assume his form, and imprecate blasphemies.— Where art 
thou, Cain, I fly to seek thee and bless thee!—Behold him here, ex- 
claimed Cain, thou smiling, crouching favourite of the Avenger! 
Thou, whose viperous brood are soon to inherit and monopolizeall the 
blessedness of this fair world!—Yes—yes—too fit it is that there 
should be a crew of menials to wait upon thee—to labour for the 
voluptuous chosen—whose hours of happiness and dalliance must 
not be darkened with even thoughts of servitude! Oh horrible!— 
Hell with all its fires rages and inflames my soul! 

‘Cain! my brother, answered Abel, while blended emotions of 
tenderness and anxiety beamed on his commbebinen i bil dreadful 
dream has deceived thee? With the earliest dawn I came hither to 
seek thee, to embrace thee, and to give thee, the salutations of the 
morning. But, ah me! what stormy passions agitate thy soul; how 
unkindly thou acceptest my testimonials of affection! When will 
those blissful days arrive when love and peace shall reign together; 
when the wrapt spirit, shall yield itself to the wondrous consum- 
mation of well regulated delights; those days which our parents 
anticipate with so much solicitude! Oh Cain, how hast thou frozen 
those warm hopes awakened in long past hours of affection and re- 
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conciliation—when I leaned upon thy bosom and wept!—Tell me, 
Cain, my brother, how have I offended thee?—Heaven knows how 
unconsciously! Dissipate, I pray thee, the horrible gloominess that 
overclouds thy brow!—Thus let me expiate my involuntary errors! 

‘ He said, and kneeling down there embraced his brother’s knees. 
Ha! serpent, wouldst thou entwine me in thy treacherous folds, 
Cain shuddered and sprung back—God! It is enough'—He spake. 
Terrible ire nerved his uplifted arm; he swung a ponderous club, 
it awfully divided the air and descended on the head of Abel!— 
The innocent victim sunk at his feet! he fixed his dying eyes on 
the murderer;—in that farewell glance there was a bright expres- 
sion of pity and forgiveness. The rushing blood distained the ra- 
diant tresses of his golden hair and bathed the feet of Cain. “Tis 
past now, and the spirit of Abel has departed.’— 

Gess. Works. b. 4. p. 103. 

Such is the poetry of that dark deed, which first evinced the re- 
ality and hatefulness of sin in this world. The remainder of this 
affecting and sublime book, is taken up in portraying the ravings 
of Cain, on the first wakefulness of his mind after the diabolical 
deed; the triumphal elation of Anamalech on the completion of his 
work; the apotheosis of Abel, and the great mourning and lamen- 
tation of the primitive family. 

The fifth and last book, contains the annunciation of the death of 
Abel to Thirza; the grief and despair of Mahala and Thirza: the 
burial of the first martyr; the remorse and wretchedness of the 
fratricide. The consolation, and the farewell departure of Cain and 
Mahala. 

In reflecting on the foregoing analysis, it may be easily perceiv- 
ed, that the death of Cain possesses many of the properties pecu- 
liar to the Epopea. We are not, however, satisfied with the adop- 
tion of measured prose, rather than verse; rhyme is not essential, 
in the composition of the higher kinds of poetry. Perhaps too, 
there is not that easiness of repose maintained, which forms so fine 
a contrast to the more majestic and lofty parts of the poem. This 
objection may be applied with equal justness to the Messiah, and 
indeed to all the more arduous efforts of the German muse. Be- 
sides the subject of Gessner’s poem, is evidently too much re- 
stricted. This was the primary fault of Paradise Regained. There 
is no intricacy of events, which gradually unfold into a wide and 
splendid development. But then it must be allowed, without re- 
servation, that those events which aré agitated, interest and ani- 
mate. The outline is finely sketched, and prodigiously well filled 
up; the characters are delineated with great force and accuracy; 
and the master springs of the human heart are touched cunningly, 
and the complex organization and operations beautifully revealed. 
The machinery is such, as Homer would have chosen, if he had se- 
lected such a subject for the display of his mighty powers. Gess- 
ner is throughout instructive, from the pure and bright flowing of 
his morality; and learned, where he may be learned with impunity. 
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The narrative is hardly ever disturbed by the introduction of epi- 
sodes; hence the poverty of that variety of incidents which is some- 
times deemed, with what propriety we know not, fundamentally 
necessary to the Epopea. His descriptions are bold and command- 
ing; though at times there appears to be a wild profusion, substi- 
tuted for richness of fancy; and declamation for elegance and sub- 
limity; yet it must be confessed that his sentiments and figures are 
always full of life, energy, enthusiasm, and originality. The most 
timid circumstances in rural life are raised and dignified; and we 
know how to estimate and look upon them; and lastly, there is per- 
ceptibly throughout the poem, strength and luxuriousness of ima- 
gination, and grandeur and elevation of feeling, together with a 
manifold and lucid correctness of judgment and illustrative thought, 
and the profoundest sensibility. 

Immediately after the publication of the Death of Abel, three 
large editions of which were printed in a single year, and translat- 
ed into many of the European languages, Gessner passed much of 
his time in solitude, devoting himself for the most part, to the stu- 
dy of belles lettres, and landscape painting; the wild and wondrous 
scenery of Helvetia, its mighty and romantic mountains, its vallies 
and extensive lakes, afforded numerous opportunities for the exer- 
cise of this admirable art. But Gessner was not formed by nature 
for solitude. ‘The remonstrances and entreaties of his friends 
availed, and he returned again to the tumultuous scenes of the 
world; and immediately engaged assiduously in the duties of his 
profession. 

In the former part of this work, we have had occasion to men- 
tion mademoiselle Charlotte Heidegger, the daughter of M. Hei- 
degger, a celebrated landscape painter. She was remarkable for her 
beauty of person and gracefulnesss of manners, to which was 
united a highly cultivated mind, and a most amiable disposition. 
A mutual attachment had long subsisted between Gessner and 
Charlotte; and it was in the summer of 1760, that this attachment 
was devoutly consecrated at the holy altar. Soon after his mar- 
riage, he was summoned by the universal suffrages of the inhabit- 
ants of Zurich to the great council of the republic. During the 
year 1762, he published his poem of The First Navigator. Itis a 
romantic tale, and well worthy of the genius of its author. He es- 
teemed it the best written of all his fugitive pieces. The world 
perhaps may differ from him in regard to this opinion. In 1772, 
he published another volume of Idylls, containing the celebrated, 
and justly celebrated poem, entitled the Deluge, (which has been 
elegantly translated into English, by that most interesting paragon 
of female excellence, the late Miss Elizabeth Smith) and the still 
more popular letter on Landscape Painting, inscribed to his friend 
and relative Fusselin, the ingenious author of the historical essay, 
on the Artists of Switzerland. This was the last literary work of 
Gessner. 
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The qualities which are necessary to fulfil the duties of a public 
station with reputation, seemed to have been possessed by Gessner 
in an eminent degree. On his relinquishing the office of senator, 
he was immediately appointed bailiff of Eilbach, of the four guards, 
and superintendeut of the waters. These were situations of high 
trust, dignity, and responsibility, and were discharged by this il- 
lustrious man, with peculiar probity and scrupulousness of conduct. 
Nor were these all the honours which were lavished upon him. 
Catherine II. empress of Russia, presented him with a valuable 
gold medal, as a memorial of her friendship and regard; and nu- 
merous scientific and literary institutions in Europe, elected him 
honorary member of their societies. His company was courted by 
the opulent and powerful, by scholars and philosophers, who uni- 
versally and unreservedly bestowed upon him the tribute of their 
applause and admiration. 

He was attacked by a sudden stroke of the palsy, and died 
March 2, 1788. 

Enough has been suggested in the foregoing article, to give the 
reader an intimate view of the /iterary character of Gessner. What 
remains, is to portray, very briefly, his private character. His life 
was pure and exemplary; he possessed a most excellent heart, full 
of the spirit of loving kindness and charity. He had a just sense 
of religion, and many of his private hours, were spent in the hal- 
lowed exercises of piety. There was at times much of light-heart- 
edness and cheerfulness with him, blended witha serene melancho- 
ly and reserve—that kind of melancholy and reserve, which seems 
to be constitutional with men of genius; but there was nothing ma- 
lignant in his melancholy; nothing of misanthropy in his reserve. 
In his conversation he was mild and condescending, never assum- 
ing that exclusiveness and dogmatism of assertion and argument, 
which is oftentimes, unhappily exhibited, by men of letters. His 
language was select and appropriate, and his whole converse, a 
bright development of deep thinking and comprehensiveness of 
views, artfully arranged, and perhaps intentionally, with a beautiful 
unfolding of weil governed expression, rich and quaint fancies, and 
at times, a sublime illustration and allegory. But let us hear some- 
thing more of him from a bosom and long tried friend. * This im- 
mortal poet, (says the learned Zimmerman), in the familiar society 
of confidential friends, was one of the most amiable companions. 
The sight of him conveyed instant relief and pleasure.—To stran- 
gers who visited him out of impertinent curiosity, or to pay him 
compliments, which he did not want, he was cold and reserved. 
In the fund of humour which he possessed, he found resources 
against terror and dejection, even in circumstances, where other 
men are terrified and dejected. He once requested my attendance 
at the baths of Schintnznach where he was attacked with a violent 
disease of the liver. I hastened to him with a sofrowful heart, but 
I had scarcely been with him a minute, when he made me laugh 
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more heartily, than perhaps I had ever done in my life, by a des- 
cription of his pains, in caricature.’ 

To conclude. He was sincere in friendship, and gratitude 
was one of the most powerful affections of his mind;—He never 
forgot a favour. Modest and unpretending merit, found in him a 
benevolent and disinterested protector; and liberty, and truth, and 
piety, an ardent and strenuous defender and friend. To sum up all 
in a word, he lived as a christian and he died as a christian. 

The monument of Gessner is erected in a melancholy grove of 
cypress and elms, in the valley of Zurich. It was a spot that he 
loved, and is made sacred, by his meditations and prayers. ‘There 
is a meeting of the waters there, formed by the effusions of the lakes 
Limmat and Sihll. The traveller often makes a pilgrimage to this 
honoured grove; it is also, a favourite walk with the inhabitants of 
the valley, and you may see them, often leaning over the tomb of 
the poet, or else wandering in small groups, near the dark and moss 
covered rock, where in life he was wont to recline. B. 





Art. IV.—English Phonology, or an Essay towards an Analysis 
and Description of the Component Sounds of the English Lan- 
guage. By Peter S. Duponceau.—Published in the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. I. No. 17—New 
Series. 

HE author of this memoir has been long known to the literary 
world, as a highly accomplished linguist. Having in his youth 
acquired at the best schools of France (his native country), a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the ancient learned languages, and with 
many of their modern ramifications in the southern kingdoms of 
Europe, he became on his arrival in America, eminently useful to 
our revolutionary government, by the part which he took in its 
foreign correspondence. Uniting subsequently, the arduous studies 
of the civilian with the philosophical recreations of general litera- 
ture, he has gradually extended his view to almost every culti- 
vated language of Teutonic or Slavonic origin. In oriental learn- 
ing also, he has made respectable acquisitions; and the Literary 

Transactions of our Philosophical Society, lately published, evince 

the critical attention he has bestowed even on the native dialects 

of this western world. | 

How then can we, who occupy but a point on the great circle of 
languages which he has traversed, venture to criticise his treatise 
on a subject, for which none but a philologist, conscious of vast at- 
tainments, would have imagined a name. The schoolboy instruct- 
ing Hannibal in the art of war, was not less presumptuous than 
we should be in attempting to review the whole work of Mr. Du- 
ponceau, to whose general speculations we shall cheerfully listen, 
with the same mute attention that the simple peasant bestows on 
the recital of a voyager returned from the Terra Incognita—but 
whenever he portrays the landscape of our own valley, in colours 
which we deem untrue to nature, we must be permitted to inter- 
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nupt him with our homely impressions. In other words, we do not 
pretend to sit in judgment, but humbly claim the privilege to plead 
the cause of our much injured orthoepists (Walker and his col- 
teagues) against this learned civilian, who roundly accuses them 
of having /aboured to no other end than to vu/garize their mother- 
tongue, and to increase its confusion. 

We are emboldened to undertake their defence, by the consider- 
ation, that how much soever a knowledge of the principles of uni- 
versal grammar, derived from the study of numerous languages, 
may contribute to elucidate the external form and structure of each, 
it does by no means give to the most skilful etyinologist any ad- 
vantage over his cultivated countrymen in understanding the sounds 
of their own tongue; much less can it enable him to set aside the 
authority of those whose ears and whose voices have been prac- 
tised from infancy in dialects which he may have adopted. Mr. D. 
acknowledges the great difficulty with which Frenchmen acquire 
some of the simplest sounds of our language—a difficulty which, 
by long residence among us, he, we thought, until we perused this 
essay, had completely overcome; but may not the racical differ- 
ences which exist between French and English, particularly in 
point of accentuation, have occasioned certain prejudices of the 
ear, which with all the delicacy of his perceptions, he has not been 
able sussessfully to combat? and may not even the multiplicity of 
his attainments in other languages, where he had not the benefit 
of early, simple, and strong impressions, have tended still further 
to confound his ear, and to make him fancy, among foreign sounds 
in general, differences and resemblances which have no existence 
in nature?—Cicero has somewhere remarked, that the speech of 
our ancestors is preserved in its greatest purity, in the mouths of 
women, and this may be ascribed in part to the delicacy of their 
organization, but chiefly, we think, to their education and habits, 
which prevent in general the adulteration of their vernacular 
tongue, by foreign mixtures. But be this as it may, we hope to 
prove by the assistance of our masters, Walker and others, whom 
we still regard as the most successful analysts of the English lan- 
guage, that Mr. D. has wasted his ingenuity in impracticable re- 
finements upon its sounds, not unlike those refinements upon its 
sense to which Dugald Stewart alludes, in the following observa- 
tions: —* May there not be some risk, that by such etymological 
studies, when pushed to an excess, and magnified in the imagina- 
tion to an undue importance, the-taste may lose more in the nicety 
of its discrimination, than the understanding gains in point of use- 
ful knowledge? One thing I can state as a fact, confirmed by my 
own observation so far as it has reached, that I have hardly met 
with an individual habitually addicted to them, who wrote his own 
language with ease and elegance. Nor will this effect of these pur- 
suits appear surprising, when it is considered that their tendency 
is to substitute the doubtiul niceties of the philologer and the 
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antiquarian, as rules of decision, in cases where there is no legiti- 
mate appeal but to custom and to the ear.’ Philosophical Essays. 

But it is time that our preface should give place to our author’s,— 

‘ By the word phonology,’ says he, ‘ I mean in general, the know- 
ledge of the sounds produced by the human voice. However sim- 
ple and limited this knowledge may appear, it is, in my opmion, 
more extensive and complicated than is generally thought. Every 
body knows how difficult it is to acquire the correct pronunciation 
of a foreign language, but the true cause of this difficulty has never 
been satisfactorily explained. It has been ascribed to accent, to a 
tone of voice peculiar to each nation, and which foreigners, after 
a certain age, cannot imitate. ‘This is certainly true, but it is true 
also, that these national tones proceed principally from a difference 
in the articulation of elementary sounds, particularly vowels.’ 

Here follows a very learned detail (which our limits do not per- 
mit us to quote), of sounds ‘ which are familiar to particular na- 
tions—but which others cannot, without the greatest difficulty, 
imitate; and of which no idea can be conveyed by alphabetical signs 
through the eye, to those who have never heard them uttered,’ 
even when they have been supposed sufficiently similar to be re- 
presented in different languages by the same letters. 

From the facts stated, the following inference is drawn:— 

* May Inot then lay it down as a very probable position, that there 
is no man on earth who has ears to discriminate, and vocal organs to 
execute, all the varieties of sound that exist in human languages? 
and if there were such a man, he could not make himself understood, 
but by those equally gifted with himself, and only by word of mouth. 
For how could he convey to the mental ear by means of written 
signs, sounds which the natural ear never heard before? This 
shows the great difficulty, if not impossibility of representing in 
an universal alphabet, all the sounds and shades of sounds actually 
existing in human language. I do not mean to say that a certain 
degree of approximation cannot be reached, and that by comparing 
together the powers of those languages which are best and most 

encrally known,—something like a general, though incomplete 
alphabet of sounds might not be formed, which the learned at least 
might understand; and which might be made use of to convey to 
the mind through the eye, a tolerable idea of the pronunciation of 
idioms yet unknown, and to represent the sounds of languages 
foreign to each other, in a manner more fixed and determinate 
than has hitherto been done; but this is a work of much greater 
difficulty than will at first sight be imagined. ‘’o acquire even an 
imperfect knowledge of so many different sounds, to analyse and 
compare them with each other, class them according to their re- 
spective analogies, and graduate them by an accurate scale, and 
after ail to communicate in an intelligible manner through the eye, 
the result of all these studies, requires almost an Herculean labour, 
from which, perhaps, might result a curious and interesting sci- 
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ence; which, until a better name can be devised, I would denomi- 


nate the Phonology of Language.’ 

Having lawfully constructed of Greek materials, a new name for 
an impracticable science, our author ‘ makes an attempt to apply 
his principles to the English language:’ and here though he ex- 
presses himself with his characteristic modesty, calling his Essay 
a ‘rude outline which he hopes to see filled up by an abler head 
and more skilful hand,’ it is evident that he anticipates a decided 
victory over a host of our orthoepists, whose native strength, we 
believe, he has very much under-rated. Their weapons, though 
perhaps too ponderous for our arm, we shall endeavour to wield, 
acting merely on the defensive, and should we be discomfited, still 
hope to make good a retreat under the protecting shield of some 
literary Ajax. 

‘Various attempts have been made,’ says Mr. D. ‘to ascertain and 
fix the pronunciation of the English language; none of which has yet 
completely succeeded.’ 

True, nor has absolute fierfection in any art or science ever been at- 
tained. To pursue it, says Dr. Johnson, is, ‘ like the first inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had reached the hill where 
he seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same distance from them.’ 

‘The reason of this failure,’ our author conceives, ‘is obvious. In- 
stead of applying the process of analysis to the sounds themselves, in- 
dependent of, and abstracted from the signs which represent them, gram- 
marians have looked to the signs in the first instance, and proceeded 
from them to the sounds which they are supposed to represent. Hence 
we are told of the sound a, the sound e, the sound 0, when in fact there 
are no such sounds in nature, a, e, and o being arbitrary signs which 
may represent one sound as well as another, and are not always pro- 
nounced in the same manner.’ 

That very able grammarians have not always expressed themselves 
with logical precision, we freely admit; but that any one of them has 
considered the characters a, e, and o respectively as identified or neces- 
sarily connected with a particular eiementary sound, Mr. D. himself 
cannot seriously mean to insinuate. The English have chosen to name 
the letter a after its sound in fate, the Irish, after its sound in far, and 
the Scotch, after the sound in /fa//; but as long as the vocal sound heard 
in each of these words is regarded as a distinct element of speech, no 
‘ confusion’ can result from the different appellations assigned to the 
letter; and if we number this letter 4, 4, and 4, as Mr. Waiker has done 
(adding 4 to distinguish its short sound in fat from its long sound in far) 
we may freely use the form a in respelling every accented syllable in our 
Janguage, in which either of those yocal elements is found; for the num- 
ber attached to the form must indicate with certainty the sound intend- 
ed. We say every accented syllable; for none of our lexicographers 
have pretended to give any accurate description of the unaccented vocal 
sounds, and we think it will be discovered that Mr. Duponceau’s efforts 
to ascertain them have been abortive. 

It must be acknowledged that in the actual state of oyr written lan- 
guage, many other letters and combinations of letters usurp the powers 
of these simple elements; for example, ai in fain, ea in great, eigh in 
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neigh, assume the sound of a in fate: but according to the plan which 
our grammarians have adopted, there is no difficulty in detecting the 
usurpation, for these words being by certain simple rules of Engiish 
orthography, reduced to a new notation, after a careful consideration of 
their component sounds, become pane, grate, na, and the number af- 
fixed refers them to their proper element. In the course of our com- 
ments we shall have much more to say on this subject, but at present 
are contented to express our firm conviction, that Mr D’s predecessors 
have, in analysing our oral language, exercised the faculty of adstrac- 
tion, at least as extensively as himself. We leave the proofs to be de~ 
duced from an exhibition of the resuits obtained. 

‘ But,’ continues our author, § sounds which are similar have been re- 
presented by different signs, and vice versa, Thus while the sound of 
ain the word ail, and of o in the word fortune, are exactly alike, the 
former is represented in Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary by the sign 
a, and the latter by the sign 6, and on the other. hand the sound of @ in 


fame, and that of ai in fair, are both represented in that book by the 


sign a.’ 

Now if Mr. Walker’s 83d, be compared with his 167th principle, it 
will be seen that he considered the sound of o in fortune ‘ perfectly 
equivalent’ to that of a in fall, and consequently could never have in- 
tended to exhibit a and o in his marginal key as distinct elements of 
speech. With some view, therefore, to practical ytility, rather than 
philosophical display, must he have determined on this double expres- 
sion of one sound, and his object is to us sufficiently manifest and de- 
sirable, viz. to avoid, in repelling a very large class of syllables, either 
a difhthongal representation of a simple vocal sound, or such a repre- 
sentation by a single vowel, as might mislead an incautious consulter 
of his dictionary. For example, if the word former be re-spelt faur-mur, 
the combinaticn az must be admitted as an archetype into the key—if 
re-spelt far-mur, it may, by inattention, be mistaken for a different 
word: but by placing nor at the head of the page, (with the explanation 
that the broad sound 6 in nor is dike the broad A in fall) Mr. Walker 
was enabled to adhere very nearly to the ordinary orthograhy, as in 
for-mur, and by that means to render a reference to the key extremely 
simple and easy 

Fastidious theorists may accuse him of redundancy, for not having ex- 
cluded 6 from his alphabetical table of simple and diphthongal sounds, 
but plain learners, like ourselves, will, perhaps, rather give him credit 
for recollecting that ‘ dy /abouring to be brief he might possibly become 
obscure.’ Influenced by similar considerations, he has retained, when 
not absolutely necessary, the mute e at the end of syllables, in order to 
indicate, at first sight, the length of the foregoing vowel. Thus, glade 
and fate might have been reduced to glad and fat; but the former nota- 
tions are obviously preferable. Moreover, the admission of 6 into the 
key, so far from being a blemish, is truly a most ingenious preliminary 
to facilitate the explanation of the diphthongal sounds contained in the 


words oil and pound. 


The next charge against Walker, of deficiency in his elementary 
scheme. though of more serious import. is not unanswerable: for if when 
we attempt to unite in pronunciation the vowel a, as heard in fate, with 
a succeeding r, which consonant is to be found operating uniformly in 
very example that Mr. Duponceau has given or can give of the sound 
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of ai in fair, the organs of speech produce of themselves this identical 
sound, what practical advantage is to be derived from exhibiting se pa- 
rately in a key, the sounds of a in fate andain fare? A delicate ear will 
probably discover that every vocal sound is in some degree modified by 
the nature of particular consonants with which it is connected. T husy 
bait, bake, bathe, bale, bare, (or meat, meek, meath, meal, mere), contain 
five varieties of sound, dependent on peculiar articulation, which can- 
not, consistently with the simplicity of any system, be separately pre- 
sented. Mr. Walker is, therefore, contented to prescribe the note which 
ought to be sounded, and to leave the execution of it to the instrument, 
for the imperfections of whose vibrations he cannot answer, Thesc im- 
perfections he has not neglected to study, or as our author would say, to 
fix his ‘ mental ear,’ but having accurately.ascertained the general pow- 
ers of all the leiters, he has, very judiciously, in our opinion, taken a 
distinct view of their disturbing influences on each other. * The letter 
r,’ says he, ‘ being but a jar of the tongue sometimes against the roof 
of the mouth, and sometimes at the orifice of the throat, is the most 
imperfect of all the consonants.’ He has accordingly given it admission 
into his key in two instances only, far and nor, in which it possesses no 
other power over the preceding vowels, than that of lengthening their 
sounds, as existing in fat and not. But, after voeal sounds, a/ready 
long, he has not thought prcper to place it; having, probably, considered 
with Mr. Nares, that * it does not ferfectly unite witb long vowels and 
diphthongs preceding it, but retvins something of the sound of er or ar. 
Hence it is that the monosyllables dare, bear, and hair, sound very like 
the dissyllable freyer; hour like power; beer and fear like freer; fire like 
flyer; oar, door, and sore, like rower and slower; &c. and hence it has 
been usual to write fiery and wiery for fry and wiry. Shakspeare 
seems to have used d: arly as a trisyllable, &c.’—( Elements of Orthoepy, 
page 120). May we not then be permitted to say, taking a lesson from 
Mr. Duponceau in refined iilustration, that the letter 7, as well as many 
other consonants, has an indefinite vocal atmosphere of its own, which 
like the atmosphere of certain planets, prevents any nice observation of 
its contacts with neighbouring objects, and that Mr Walker has, there- 
fore, very philosophically endeavoured to exhibit his results free from 
the effect of arganic refraction. Mr. Duponceau, on the contrary, seems 
hardly to be aware of the fatal consequence 'o his own theory of admit- 
ting among his simple elements, one consonant-mixture: for if r fol- 
lowing a, be entitled to peculiar rights, this consonant may fairly claim 
them after every other long vecal sound. We submit the question to 
the ear of our readers, cautioning them at the same time against the 
delusions of the eye, whether there is not the same kind of difference 
between meat and mere, boat and boar, boot and boor respectively, as 
our author has stated to exist between fate and fair. 

From the imagined errors of our orthéepists, Mr. D. turns to the 
real imfierfections of our alphabet in comparison with a musical scale: 
and here we are not disposed to deny what all our grammarians have 
long ago taught, that ‘a perfect alphabet of any language would con- 
tain a number of letters precisely equal to the number of its articulate 
sounds. Every simp:e sound would have its distinct character, and that 


character be a representative of no other sound, which is far from being 
the state of the English alphabet.’ 
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We agree with our author, that ‘ there is no analogy in nature beé- 
tween written signs and words spoken, any more than between words 
and ideas’—that ‘ although alphabets may have been originally intended 
to represent mere sounds, the various combinations of their characters 
form at last, in fact, a written language, which, like that of the Chinese, 
conveys ideas directly to the mind,’ and which may be learned by the 
‘deaf and dumb, though they have no conception of the sounds which 
the letters represent’—that ‘ the eye and the ear are different senses, 
each of which is capable of being employed as a medium for the com- 
munication of thoughts between man and man, bv means of visible or 
auuible signs previously agreed upon’—that the oral and written lan- 
guage of every country in Europe have deviated widely from each 
other,—that the orthography of the English in particular, is one of the 
‘ most anomalous that we know’—that, in short, it is impossible to judge 
from the sound of mosi of our words what is the orthugraphy, or from 
orthography what is the sound. We acknowledge that ‘there are at 
present in the English language, simple sounds which can only be ex- 
pressed sing/y by combinations of letters, such as 00, ee, au, sh,’—that 
‘there are others, the idea of which cannot be conveyed to the mind 
through the eye by any character or characters in our alphabet, unless 
connected with others as parts of a word, of which habit has taught us 
to recognize the sound in a certain group of letters,’—that ‘ there are 
several letters and combinations of letters, the names of which have no 
affinity to the sounds such as A, w, y, ch, th, sh, gh, fh, ough, &c.;’ that 


‘in the word /2ought there is only one letter (¢) the name of which con- 
tains one of ic component sounds of the word correctly pronounced.’ 
But from all these facts, and the whole metaphysical disquisition from 
which they are extracted, we are by no means led to the conclusion 


which our author desires to establish, namely, that alphabetical signs 
are altogether ‘ treacherous elements’ of speech, ‘ inadequate instruments’ 
for restoring ‘ with any tolerable degree of success’ the lost connexion 
between our oral and written tohgue. The latter might, indeed, even 
within the last century, be justly compared to a confused and imperfect 
heap of ruins, from which no idea could be formed of the building they 
composed; but our skilfui architects, by re-assembling the greater part 
of its scattered and disjointed, though imperishable materials, and by 
supplying the smaller vacancies with happy ingenuity, have presented 
to us a model, which if not perfect in its kind, is, we believe, far supe- 
rior to any which could have been constructed by other means. 
Consonants have been sometimes called the ¢ bones of language,’ and 
are certainly its most durable parts. Depending for their formation on 
certain definable juxtapositions of the organs of speech, they may be said 
to have a /ocal habitation; and though they may want @ name, or eyen 
be miscalled cither in their simple or compounded state, their peculiar 
inherent powers are sufficiently distinguishable, and may be expressed 
for the most part in the English language, by single visible signs. We 
refer to Lindley Murray’s excellent analysis of them (corresponding in 
substance with Mr. Duponceau’s), in which the reader will find that, 
there are but four compound consonant sounds s/ as in shy, th as in 
thin, th as in this, and z4 as in vision, each including the letter A. 
Walker adds ¢sf as equivalent to ch in chair, and dzh equivalent to 7 
in jail. The power of every other consonant-element, is to be recog- 
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nized in a single character preceding any vowel with which it may be 
united—(7g represents the nasal sounds). Sane 

To use a figure suggested by our author, the English consonant- 
sounds, whatever fantastic dresses they may have assumed in the mas- 
guerade of our written language, are still somewhere to be recognized in 
primitive and appropriate garbs. We shall pursue this metaphor even 
at the risk of ‘ trifling unseasonably.’ 

The K-ing may Capriciously beCome inCog in the Cloak of the 
Clown, or the S-enator be conCealed in the Cincture of the Cit or of 
Czsar; The King may also present himself in masQUerade in the gro- 
tesQUe habiliments and casQUe of HarleQUin, while the QUeen and 
her ‘ Waiting- Woman’ U-nited play the parts of the King and Warrior; 
The King, changeful as the CHameleon, may Cast off his Crown to as- 
sume the CHaracter and peruQUe of the CHancellor, while he trans- 
fers his costume without his power to the Knight or the mimicK; Ale X- 
ander may be found in raGS while the eX-king deCKS himself with 
the mantle of Ale Xander; the Zany may uSe the disguiSe of the S-ena- 
tor, or the SHoe-black SHine as a CHevalier; The Judge in reGimen- 
tals may look like the General, or without changing his dress display 
his Genius as a Jester; the Jester may personate the Gentleman, while 
the Gentleman permits himself to be mistaken for the Gamester: The 
Gamester may escape coGnizance in the GUise of a GHost, and the 
GHost vanish from sight altogether: the German may put on the Gay 
Garb of the Gaul, or the Foreigner Figure as a PHiladelPHian PHo- 
nologist: But if, at the close of the entertainment, masks and dominos 
are to be readily removed from this group ot Protean forms, why should 
we neglect to make acquaintance with each in frofiria persona, ‘ Sed 
tamen amoto quzramus seria ludo.’ 

The means of denoting vowel sounds are obviously more defective 
and indirect, for we have only five vowel characters to represent six 
long and six short simple vowei sounds (we exclude for reasons already 
given Mr. Duponceau’s seventh long sound of a in mare, and its corres- 
ponding short sound of e in merry, considering them only as slight 
adulterations by the consonant 7, of the sounds heard in maze and met). 
But if twelve words are to be found in which these twelve sounds exist 
in purity, each represented by some one vowel-character, the numbers 
which Walker attaches to them must answer every purpose of discri- 
mination: for though the individual elements be not known at first sight 
by their features, they cannot fail to be as well distinguished by a fixed 
association, as if they had each a distinct name and character to be re- 
ferred to. The sound of 00 in too, of ee in bee, of au in cau, may each 
be represented by a single letter as in méve, mé, and fail. 

There is perhaps, as Mr. Nares has remarked, no greater irregular- 
ity to be found in our language than the different sounas belonging to the 
combination of letters ough in the words bough, dough, cough, tough, 
through, and thought; but since our orthoepists Sheridan and his suces- 
sors availing themselves of an intermediate notation, cleared, to use an 
algebraical expression, of unknown quantities, have represented to us 
correctly all these six varieties of pronunciation by bot, dd, kéf, taf, 
thréd, thawt; can we consent with Mr. Duponceau to reject as delusive 
this simple and natural means of communication? possessing in our opin- 
ion, all the value of the middle term with which the logician compares 
his extremes and perfects his conclusion? 
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Our author asserts that ‘the English alphabet with all its accents, 
notes, points, and other auxiliary marks, will not give ev@gn to the best 
English scholar a precise idea of the sound of any word which custom 
has not previously established.” This is undoubtedly true as applied to 
the common orthography in books, but not so if Mr. Duponceau means, 
by auxiliary marks, ailthe arts of modern notation. He instances the 
proper name Mahomet, by Walker’s denotement of which we should 
be willing to test the justice of the assertion, but as we cannot find the 
word in the Dictionary, we are forced to respe!! it for our readers, leay- 
ing it to themselves to make a fair experiment by submitting our three 
representatives of the prophet’s name, with proper explanations of 
Walker’s key, to any intelligent schoolboy who may never have heard 
the word. | 

Ma’ho-mét, Ma’ho-mét, and Ma-hém/’it, will produce all the va- 
rieties of pronunciation with which we are acquainted. 

‘If usage,’ says Mr. Duponceau, ‘ had established that the group of 
letters in the word thought should mean the tower of Badel, its exhibi- 
tion to the visual sense would produce the idea of that celebrated edifice, 
as easily and as promptly as it now produces that of the metaphysical 
entity which we call thought;’ had he however contemplated without 
prepossession Walker’s symbols of the same mental faculty, they might, 
peradventure, have represented to him instead of the confusion, the gift 
of tongues. 

We heartily agree with him in wishing to see no innovation introduc- 
ed into the alphabet and orthography of the English language, but such 
as habit and practice will gradually sanction, without any extraordinary 
effort in the course of the unavoidable mutations which both written and 
oral language will undergo from age to age. ‘ In its present state,’ says 
he, ‘ it is adequate to every practical object, and we do not find that 
children learn with more difficulty to read the French and English lan- 
guages, the orthography of which is the most anomalous of any that we 
know, than the Spanish, Italian, and German, in which the alphabetical 
signs in their combinations into words preserve ina greater degree their 
original sounds, nor can I perceive any good effect that would result 
from a similar innovation, independent of the difficulty, not to say im- 
possibility of introducing it into use.’ 

We are at the same time equaily sensible with himself, ¢ of the im- 
portance of endeavouring to acquire as perfect and accurate a knowledge 
as possible of the elementary sounds, of which our spoken language is 
composed.’ ‘ This,’ he asserts, ‘ has not yet been done with respect to 
any language that he knows of and certainly not as to the English.’ 

‘The various powers of the characters of its alphabet,’ he admits, 
‘ have been described, but the sounds themselves have never been ana- 
lysed, nor can they be unless they are as much as possible abstracted 
from the signs which represent them, for the ear alone should be disten- 
ed to,’ &c. 

We know not how to account for our authors singular delusion in 
supposing that our lexicographers have been employed solely in s¢udy- 
ing their letters. 

To us it is evident that Walker’s table of the simple and diphthongal 
vowels, and the consonant notation adopted by him in connexion with it, 
are the combined result of the most profound and abstract survey of all! 
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the sounds in our language, and of every practicable and simple method 
of expressing them. — 

But let us listen again to our arch-magician who alone holds corres- 

ondence with the invisible /rie/, and then compare his results with 

those of Walker, which he seems to have overlooked. 

‘ The component sounds of the English oral language,’ says he, ‘ con- 

sidered in the abstract, and independent of the signs which are used to 
represent them, are the subject of this essay. I have attempted to 
subject them to the process of a severe analysis, taking the ear alone 
for my guide, and rejecting the delusive aid of another sense. This has 
been the most difficult part of my task, for in spite of all the efforts that 
can be made, that other sense the sight will ever intrude, and almost as 
certainly as it interferes, is sure to deceive. Such is the force of early 
habit, and so strony is the association in the mind between the written 
and the spoken language, that it is almost impossible to abstract or se- 
parate them from each other. When we have been accustomed to see 
the same sound represented by different characters, our car involunta- 
rily follows the eye, and perceives differences which do not exist in na- 
ture. Hence all the English grammarians that I am acquainted with, 
except Mr. Mitford in his very ingenious treatise on the harmony of 
language, have considered the sound of a in all, and that of 0 in cottage as 
differing from each other, whereas it is evident, if the ear only is attend- 
ed to, that they differ in nothing but quantity, the former being pro- 
nounced long and the other short. In fortune the difference of quantity 
vanishes, and it seems impossible for the nicest ear to discriminate be- 
tween the sound of o in that word, and that of @ in all. In Aollow and 
follow again the quantity differs, but the sound is still the same. To try 
it by asure test, let the quantity of the words be transposed, and pronounce 
the word Gil, ail, and the word Aéllow, Adliow; the similarity of sound 
cannot fail to strike every ear as it did that of Mr. Mitford, and as it cer- 
tainly does mine. Here this acute and discriminating philosopher con- 
quered the strong prejudice produced by conflicting senses, and by an 
early association of ideas.’ 

We might prove. were it necessary, that the resemblances here point- 
ed out have been long ago considered and understood even on this un- 
learned shore of the Atlantic; but as our author is well acquainted 
with Walker, it will be sufficient for our purpose to show that Ae was 
not ignorant of it. ‘ If we choose to be directed,’ says Walker, ‘ by the 
ear in denominating vowels long and short, we must certainly give 
these appellations to those sounds only, which have exactly the same 
radical tone, and differ only in the long or short emission of that tone.’ 

Principle 66. 

‘The radical sound corresponding too in not, cot, set, is found in 
naught, caught, kc. This o is the short sound of aw. 

Rules for natives of Scotland. 

‘The general sound of the diphthong au is that of the noun awe, as 
taught, caught, &c. or of the a in hall, ball, &e. Principle 213. 

‘ The sound of o in for produced by r final or followed by another 
consonant, is perfectly equivalent to the dipthong eu. _— Principle 166. 

‘Theo in orchard is as long as the conjunction or, and that in forma/ 
as in the word for. Principle 168. 

‘ The second sound of the letter o is called its short sound, and is 
found in not, dot, got, &c. though this, as in the other short vowels, is by 
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no means the short sound of the former long one (in 70), but corresponds 
exactly to that of a in what, with which the words not, lot, and got are 
perfect rhymes. The long sound to which the o in not and so¢ are short 
ones, is found under the diphthong au in naught, corresponding exactly 
to the a in fall, ball, &c.’ Principle 163. 

Let the reader compare together these illustrations, and determine for 
himself, whether Walker was not fully acquainted with the radical re- 
semblances and quantitive differences of the sounds referred to. His 6, 
so far from being objectionable, seems to have been introduced into his 
key with peculiar felicity, in order to exhibit those resemblances and 
differences side by side in nor and not. His results, similar to our au- 
thor’s, appear indeed to cost him much less troubie, but at the same 
time beautifully to combine in their exhibition philosophical accuracy 
with practical simplicity. Vainly therefore may Mr. D accuse 
‘our grammarians of exclusively bestowing all their attention on accent 
and emphasis.’ Whoever will take the treuble to examine Walker’s 
key and principles, will find in them the quantity, long and short, of 
every distinct vocal sound sufficiently, but unpretendingly ascertained. 

‘ Non fumum ex fuigore, sed ex fumo dare lucem cogitat.’ 

‘Mr. Mitford,’ continues our author, ‘ was not every where equally 
successful, for he distinguishes between the sound of o in rode, and that 
of u in dut, which he classes as different vowel sounds without consider- 
ing that, as in the former instance, the difference consists only in the 
duration. This last vowel sound he calls « short, and the Edinburgh 
reviewer commenting un his work assimilates it to that of the French 
diphthong ew.’ The classification of this sound is undoubtedly a point of 
extreme nicety, nor are we certain, after making the most careful ex- 
periments, that any English ear will recognize, or mouth execute more 
than a close approximation of it, to the ‘ radical tone’ belonging to o in 
robe. Mr Walker however has coupled them thus. ‘ The short sound 
of o in éone is nearly that of the same letter in ton (a weight) and cor- 
responding with what is generally called the short sound of u in tun, 
gun,’ &c. and again, ‘ The fourth sound of the vowel ois that which is 
found in dove, dove, &c. and the long sound, which seems the xearest 
relation to it, is the first sound of o in note, tone, rove,’ &c. Whatever 
merit, therefore, there may be in Mr. DD ’s classification, it appears 
that Waiker has preceded him. It will be seen hereafter that Walker 
has also gone before him in classing every other vocal sound in our 
language, except those which, being either unaccented or under the 
corrupting influence of the letter r, he justly considered to be undefin- 
able. 

‘These indistinct sounds now claim our attention. 

‘There is nothing,’ says Mr. Duponceau, ‘so difficult for the ear to 
take hold of, and correctly to discriminate, as the short sounds of the 
English unaccented vowels. The principal characteristics of our lan- 
guage are strength and rapidity. The voice does not act by pressure 
on accented syllables as it does in the Italian and Spanish, resting upon 
them a while, so as to fall gently on those that are unaccented and give 
them their correct articulation, but strikes witha sudden force on the ac- 
cented vowel, and impelled by the momentum which it gives to itself, 
rolls on rapidly through the unaccented syllables to where it is obliged 
to renew its stroke. Hence our accented vowels are in general short, 
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vocal organ does not dwell upon them long enough to enable a common 
ear to catch their precise sound, and perceives only an indistinct vibra- 
tion, a small vacant space as it were, between the consonants, like the 
Sheva of the Hebrews and the French e feminine. 

‘ This vacant space, this Sheva, the English phonologists (if I may be 
allowed to use the name), have almost uniformly represented by u short, 
from some predilection for this character, for which I cannot, nor do I 
think it necessary to account. Thus altar, cancer, honor, martyr, when 
their pronunciation is to be explained, will be spelied for demonstration 
sake, altur, cansur, honur, martur, as if the vowel sound of the last 
syllable in all of them were the same. But this similarity is nothing in 
my opinion, but a deception produced on the ear by the rapidity of the 
voice passing over the unaccented vowel. If the powers of the auditory 
sense could be increased by some acoustic instrument, as those of the 
organs of vision are by a microscope, I have no doubt that the sounds of 
the vowels, thus obscurely, but correctly pronounced, would be distinctly 
heard, but they escape our ear, as minute objects do our eyes, when 
the sight glances over them with rapidity. A confusion is produced, 
not unlike that of slurred notes, by an unskilful or inattentive performer 
on a musical instrument. But the correct speaker, as well as the skil- 
ful musician, will avoid this disagreeable confusion, and give to every 
passing sound as much as possible, its clear and distinct utt ‘rance: in 
common colloquial speech, so much nicety is not required; but neither 
is it there that the rules of pronunciation are to be sought for, and its 
licenses should not be converted into principles. This is, however, the 
fault which modern grammarians have committed. They have /adoured, 
it would seem ¢o vulgarize our language. They have mistaken the in- 
distinct pronunciation of unaccented vowels in colloquial speech, for 
their true and genuine sound.’ % : 

This long quotation, a fair specimen of Mr. D ’s ingenious theo- 
ries, suggests to our recollection some of the speculations of father 
Castel, who being, certainly a musician and a member of a philosophi- 
cal society, a phonologist for aught we know, and certainly a micro- 
logist, invented for his own and the world’s temporary amusement, an 
ocular harpsichord. intended to exhibit clearly the sounds of colours, 
and the colours of sounds. Our author attempts, in our opinion, equal 
impossibilities. Having, on several occasions, adduced the conflicting 
opinions of our lexicographers, in order to prove that none of them ‘ had 
certain ground to rest upon,’ he cannot deem it unfair on our part, if we 
now take the liberty of bringing to his recollection, his own opinion, ex- 
pressed a few years ago, when commenting on this subject, in the article 
Alphabet, in Brewster’s Encyclopedia. 

‘ Indeed,’ says he, ¢ there is an immense numoer of unaccented sylla- 
bles in the English idiom, in which any one of the six vowels may be 
substituted for another, without any perceptible change in the sound. 
Take for instance the word /abour: the last syllable of it may be writ- 
ten with any one vowel between the two consenants 4 and 7, thus, labar, 
laber, labir, labor, labur, labyr, and the pronunciation will not be varied 
by the change. The same may be done with a in inadvertence, e in 
aperture, &c.’ * A nice ear may perhaps discern some small shade of 
difference between the proper sound of a in respectadle, and that of 7 in 
contemptible, &c.’ 
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We must remark, en fassant, to guard against any misconceptions 
on the part of our readers, that our ear differs materially from Mr. D’s, 
except in those instances where the effect of the letter 7, and that of the 
absence of accent are combined. 

Now we may ask, has the standard of our language changed, or has 
our author’s ear become more discriminating? During the interval be- 
tween his ‘wo ofiinions, so entire a metamorphosis of speech could 
hardly have occurred, even if the genius of dandyism had presided over 
our tongues; and it is equally improbable that Mr. D’s auricular facul- 
ties, which were sufficiently delicate, when he analysed the alphabet, to 
discover semi-tone, and even quarter-tone vowels, have lately acquired 
superior susceptibilities. May we not with more reason conjecture, that 
he has been misled by his present desire to establish a system, co-ope- 
rating with his early impressions concerning the nature of accent, so 
different in the English from what it is in other languages, and particu- 
larly from what it is in the French, where it can scarcely be said to have 
existence. ‘ Plus un auteur est ingenieux, et plus il obscurcit la ma- 
ti¢re quil n’entend pas.’ Does it not occur to him that he has changed 
places with our orthoepists, whom he accuses of studying only their 
letters? They, intent upon existing sounds, can discover no differences, 
where he now believes that ‘ the sounds of the vowels may be distinctly 
heard.” We admit that the definite sounds of some of the unaccented 
vowels in certain predicaments ought te be, as they are by well bred 
speakers, carefully attended to, and that such words as gloruffy, mag- 
nuffy, justuffy, &c. which, though not the native productions of our own 
city, occasionally disgrace its pulpit orators, should no where be tolerated: 
but the study of Walker alone on this subject will, we believe, reinstate in 
its legitimate rights, every unaccented vowel that can be rendered dis- 
tinct, until the magic powers of phonology shall effect a complete re- 
volution in the Engtish language. We must, however, be contented 
to appeal to the decision of our readers, submitting to their ear a few 
instances only. 

‘ Cannot we show,’ says Walker, ‘ that ced/ar, a vault, and seéler, one 
who sells, have exactly the same sound. The a in aé/e, being under 
the accent, has its definite and distinct sound; but the same letter in 
toleradle goes into an obscure indefinite sound, approaching the short x, 
nor can any solemnity or deliberation give it the long open sound it has 
in the first word. The ¢ in the penultimate syllable of imcarcerate, re- 
verécrate, &c. seems, in solemn speaking, to admit of a small degree of 
length and distinctness, it ends a syllable; but as no solemnity of pronun- 
Ciation seems to admit of the same length and openness of the e in ¢ole- 
rate, deliberaie, &c. it 1s united with r, and sounded in the notation by 
short w. It ought, however, to be carefully observed, that though the ¢ 
in this situation is sometimes separated from the 7, there is no speak- 
ing, however deliberate and solemn, that will not admit of uniting it to 
7, and pronouncing it like short u, without offending the nicest and most 
critical ear.’ 

fhe supposed predilection of our orthoepists for the short ~, is suf- 
ficiently acounted for by Mr. Mitford, ‘that acute and discriminating 
philosopher,’ who says that this ‘ vowel is uttered with less effort to 
the organs than any other;’ that it wants nothing of the protrusion of the 
lips, necessary for sounding 00; and as to the degree of aperture of the 
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mouth, appears to hold a middle position between the open and the 
close vowel sounds. Now the powerful stress, which the genius of our 
language causes us to lay upon certain syllables, renders some remis- 
sion in the efforts of the organs necessary, and they naturally fall in ut- 
tering other syllables, into the easiest positions. ‘¢ Facility of enuncia- 
tion,’ says Mr. Mitford, ‘ appears to have recommended the short u as 
a substitute, occasionally, for all the other vocal sounds, so that in syl- 
lables less strongly offered to the ear, every vowel character may be 
found representing it. Before the rough consonant 7, even in syilables 
the most forcibly uttered, e and é are in a manner its regular indicants.’ 

‘ But accented syllables in general,’ as Walker remarks, ‘ have their 
vowels as clearly and distinctly sounded as any given note in music;’ 
and before the difference between accented and unaccented sounds can 
cease to exist, our ears must not only be converted into Aearing trum- 
frets, but our mouths into musical instruments. end 

Our author endeavours to make good against our orthoepists, his im- 
putation of vulgarizing the language, by noticing the pronunciauion 
which the words nature and fortune have obtained, and expresses his 
astonishment that ‘ we have orators among us, who not only do, but on the 
authority of Sheridan and Waiker, affect to pronounce them na-tshure 
and for-tshune.’? He does not favour us with his own pronunciation of 
these and similar words. We do not suppose it to be mater, for-ten, 
fe-ter or fu-ter, which, except in a small district of our country, would, 
for the most part, bespeak vulgarity; but from the general tenor of his 
remarks, and particularly those on Russian and Prussian, which he says 
should be sounded Rush-yan, Prush-yan, we take fur granted it must 
be nate-your, fort-yune, feet-your, fute-your, &c. and if so, we cannot 
better retort the charge of affectation than by the following quotation 
from Quintilian, in book 8, chap. I. 

‘We meet with many who are not deficient in good language, but 
rather speak more curiously than im taste. So an Athenian old woman 
having remarked in Theophrastus, though otherwise a person of elegant 
language, the affected pronunciation of a certain word, called him a 
stranger, and being asked why she thought him so, answered, because 
his accent was rather too Attic. Theretore, if possible, every word, and 
the very tone of voice, should bespeak the natural born citizen of Rome, 
that the language may be purely Roman, and not so by a right different 
from birth and education.’ But whatever may be the practice of our 
modern Lesbians, we are persuaded that if their pronunciation of this 
class of words does not agree with, or fall in between Sheridan’s and 
Walker’s, it must differ considerably from the polite usage which has 
prevailed for the greater part of a century, both in England and the 
United States. Mr. D. in the earnestness of argument, awells too much, 
we think, on some of the acknowledged errors of Sheridan, while he 
passes over, as unimportant, or scarcely worthy of notice, the happier 
discoveries of Walker. The latter lexicographer does not even insinu- 
ate that the sound of the letter ¢, when followed by w, is always changed 
into ch or teh: on the contrary, he says ‘ it must be carefully remarked, 
that the hissing sound contracted by the letter ¢, before certain diph- 
thongs, is never heard but after the accent. We require nothing more 
to prove the general tendency of our language, than Mr. D’s own as- 
sertion, that can’t you and don’t you, in common conversation, frequent- 
ly resemble cant-chew and dont-chew; nor could we have desired any 
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more striking examples, than these familiar phrases furnish, of the 
powerful influence of the accent in preserving the true sounds of the 
letters subjected to it. The corruption described, can never happen but 
when the emphasis is upon the verb: if the emphasis be transferred to 
you, whose sound js identical with that of the diphthong uw, the pronoun 
itself, as well as the ¢ which precedes it, will be kept in their primitive 
purity, exactly as the same sounds are preserved in the adjective ma- 
ture’, where the accent follows, but not in the noun na’‘ture, where the 
accent goes before the letter ¢. We do not maintain that it is cither 
impracticable or improper to avoid blending the final letter of one word 
with the initial letter of another: but custom, the jus et norma loquendi, 
appears never to have authorized the efforts of purists to separate, in all 
cases, the conterminous letters of ‘consecutive syllables,’ which, if ef- 
fected, would oniy prevent that easy coalescence and flow of sound, 
which contribute greatly, as Walker justly observes, ‘tu the smoothness, 
volubility, and real beauty of pronunciation.’ 

We are inclined to believe, that inactivity of the organs of speech, is 
almost as characteristic of Englishmen, as the quiescence of their ges- 
tures. *‘ We Englishmen,’ says Milton, in his Treatise on Education, 
‘ being far northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold air, wide enough 
to grace a southern tongue, but are observed by all other nations to 
speak exceeding close and inwards, so that to smatter Latin with an 
English mouth, is as ill a hearing as law-French.’ The Engiish do not 
bring sounds, like some of their northern neighbours, from the depths 
of their throat; hence their gutturals have been-more appropriately de- 
nominated palatals. Their nasals do not, like those of the French, cost 
the organs any effort. Their habits are averse to any considerable pro- 
trusion of the lips; hence they can neither whistle the French uw with 
Mr. D. nor the w with the Delaware Indians: in short, their articulate 
sounds in general, appear to proceed from the middle region of the 
mouth, and require for their enunciation, so moderate an aperture, that 
long passages from their books may be read with tolerable distinctness 
without separating the teeth—an attempt which could scarcely succeed 
in any other idicm. The sound of the long wu after the greater number 
of our consonants, is undoubtedly that of the pronoun you, or ee and 00, 
‘slurred in a particular manner:’ but this diphthongal sound, even when 
accented or preceding the accent, is, after certain letters, difficult to 
English organs, chiefly on account of the excessive protrusion of the 
lips, required to execute it. After r it is impracticable: hence druce is 
always pronounced 4root: after /, which has many striking resemblances 
to r, it is frequentiy avoided, and particularly in this country, even by 
respectable speakers, thus flute, lute, dunar, are sounded floot, loot, 
loonar. After s and =z, ¢ and d, which are articulated in nearly the same 
part of the mouth, it is by no means easy, even for delicate and well 
practised organs, to preserve this diphthong in its purity. After s and z, 
the first part of the diphthong is apt to be lost, or to be converted into 
the aspirate. In sugar, sure, and their compounds, the aspirate is irre- 
vocably fixed, as shoogar, shoore, and from common mouths, we hear 
either soofireme, firezoom, or shoofireme, firezhoom. After ¢ and d, the 
first part of the diphthong is liable to be lost, or to be converted into s4 
or zA, thus tube and duty are frequently heard as tshoobe, and dzhooty. 
One lady speaks of her too-/ifs impearled with the doo, and another, of 


her jewy chew-lifis. 
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If then the genuine sound of the diphthong u, which Mr. D. calls an 
abortive imitation of the French «, be really not easy for English 
mouths to execute, after certain letters, with all the aid of the accent 
superadded, is it at all wonderful, that during the necessary repose of 
the organs (after the accent), the final syllables of censure, fressure, 
azure, feature, creature, verdure, nature, Jortune, &c. should have as- 
sumed those sounds which Walker has assigned to them? Every page 
of his principles proves, that so far from promoting corruption and vul- 
garity, he has reluctantly followed the torrent of custom; and, where 
not too strong to be resisted, has with almost uniform success, inter- 
posed the natural barriers of accent and analogy. In his ¢sh and dzh, 
following the accent, more of the method than of the madness of lan- 
guage may be discovered. We cannot deny, that in some few instances, 
he may have mistaken the custom or overstrained the analogy, but as 
far as relates to the objections of our author, we confidently assert, ap- 
pealing to the majority of the well educated and polite, the‘ consensus 
eruditoruin,’ the common law of language, recognized on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that it would now be as impracticable to get rid of the hiss 
and aspirate in mature, as to change the established pronunciation of 
nations. Mr. D. must at least controvert line by line, the admirable 
reasoning on this subject, contained in Walker’s principles, before he 
can induce us to play upon his French flute-—The Roman orator was, 
we believe, named by his cotemporaries, Kikkero, by ourselves he is 
properly called Sissero; by the Spaniards, Thithero, and by the Ital- 
ians 7'shitshero. May not we then be sometimes permitted to use 
our ¢sh, which, in the pronunciation of certain words, has had the sanc- 
tion of polite usage for a century past, without being stigmatized as 
barbarous or vulgar, the former of which epithets, our author confesses 
‘is much too soon and too easily applied, when we speak of sounds and 
of languages that we do not know.’ But why should he now become a 
stickler for the powers of particular letters? Has he forgotten his own 
assertion, ‘ that the sounds of our language can never be analysed unless 
they are as much as possible abstracted from the signs which represent 
them! The ear alone,’ says he, ‘ should be listened to, nor suffer itself 
‘to be misled by the delusions of another sense, which was given us for 
quite a different purpose from that of conveying ideas of sound to the 
mind.’ Our orthoepists have indeed taken the ear for their guide; but 
‘have been led to the conclusion, that the pretended uxlimited power of 


‘certain letters does not belong to them either by right or by custom. 


If, according to Quintilian, ‘ fuerit fené ridiculum maile sermonem 
quo locuti sunt homines quam quo loquantur,’ what shall we say of Mr. 
‘D’s standard, which, as far as we can refer to it, by collating his own 
statements, has never been sanctioned either by the opinion of a single 
respectable English critic. or by the practice of any admired speaker 
‘at the bar, on the stage, in the pulpit, or in the senate chamber.— The 
Standard,’ says he, ‘ exists on/y in the language of solemn recitation, in 
which every sound is distinctly uttered. J have sought in that slow and 
distinct form of language in which a great number of hearers are to be 
addressed at the same time, and which necessitaies the full articulation 
of every word and sy//ad/e.’ We must indeed confess that great licenses 
are taken and allowed in familiar discourse, but the des¢ language of 
polite and serious conversation, is so perfect a model of English speech, 
that the orator who deserts its tones, or the poet who renounces its 
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measures, justly incurs the imputation of ignorance or affectation. The 
artificial and monotonous grandiloquence of the French in solemn de- 
clamation or poetic recitation, into which are introduced sounds that 
have no existence in their colloquial medium, is perfectly disgusting to 
English ears and habits. Factitious quantities and accents are no more 
requisite to grace or give effect to the elocution of our players and 
poets, lawyers and judges, than are buskins, bays, gowns, or wigs, to 
maintain the dignity of their several professions. ‘ The genius of the 
language,’ says Blair, in his Lectures on Eloquence, ‘ requires the voice 
to mark the accented syllables by a stronger percussion, and to pass 
more slightly over the rest. Now after we have learned the proper seat 
of these accents, it is an important rule to give every word just the same 
accent in public speaking as in common discourse. Many persons err 
in this respect. When they speak in public, and with solemnity, they 
pronounce the syllables in a different manner from what they do at 
other times. They dwell upon them and protract them. They multiply 
accents on the same word, from a mistaken notion that it gives gravity 
and force to their discourse, and adds to the pomp of pub'ic declama- 
tion. This is one of the greatest faults that can be committed in pronun- 
ciation.” That almost equal siress upon all syllables which would enable 
an audience to distinguish between the last of ce//ar, and seller, and sailor, 
martyr and darter, and doctor, we confess we have no where heard, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a foreigner’s first lessons in reading; and if our advo- 
cate has ever attempted it in pleading, we cannot help thinking his 
elocution must have disturbed the gravity of the bench. He objects to 
Walker’s monosyllabic denotement of raven, heaven, &c. by ravn, and 
hevvn, and unquestionably there is a very short vocal sound, distinguish- 
able between the last two consonants; Mr. D. however, although un- 
dertaking to give ‘ a clear idea of the value of all the sounds existing 
in the English language,’ has left us at a loss to discover to what class 
this vocal sound belongs. Walker was satisfied so Ax its power in the 
organs, by directing the consonants to be nearly amalgamated; but our 
author would fix it in the ‘ mental ear.’ With equal success might he 
attempt to employ his ecoustic instrument in ascertaining the exact 
value of the invoiuntary whisper heard after the words rob, neck, bad, 
big, look, and sup; which, as Mr. Mitford observes, no voice can make 
perfect monosyliables. ‘ The more we subtilize,’ says an ancient sage, 
‘the nearer we get to nothing’—and if the * important object’ of Mr. 
D’s essay, ‘ to save our language from corruption and barbarism,’ can 
be effected only by such minute decompositions of airy nothings, small 
hopes, indeed, can be entertained of success. 

‘ The correct pronunciation of a language,’ says he, * cannot be pre- 
served, unless it is frecise/y fixed and ascertained, and that cannot be 
done unless a// its component sounds are accurately known and clearly 
distinguished from each other. I have. therefore, endeavoured to ana- 
lyse and distinguish by the ear only, a// the various sounds which enter 
into the composition of the English oral language, to discriminate be- 
tween those which habit and the ofzznions of masters, and above all, the 
errors produced by an imperfect alphabet, have taught us to consider 
as similar, although in fact different, and on the other hand to couple 
again together, those which differ only from each other in point of 
quantity or duration of utterance, but have been hitherto supposed to 
differ more essentially.’ 
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We are really impatient to exhibit, without trespassing further on 
the reader’s attention, some of the discoveries which our author has 
made, after expatiating in the boundless regions of ethereal sound: but 
the means he has adopted of ¢ conveying his results to the mental ear 
through the organs of sight,’ must first be explained; and here the 
paste of our poor and despised alphabet are found to be indispen- 
sable. 

‘ Although I have not found it an easy task,’ says Mr. D. ‘ to com- 
plete this analysis, a much greater difficulty still remained, which was 
to convey the result. I had no other instrument but the English alpha- 
het, which is not only inadequate, but deceptive. How could I convey 
the idea of a particular sound but by means of the letter or letters which 
have been used to represent it? and how, when a particular sound (as is 
often the case), has no particular character or characters affixed to it? 
There was no possible way of getting over this difficulty but by devising 
a new instrument in lieu of alphabetical signs; but what instrument 
could I find that was not at least composed of those treacherous and in- 
sufficient elements. After much reflection and deliberation, I have at 
last determined upon the following mode, of the imperfection of which, 
I am fully sensible, but it is not in my power to devise a better. 

‘Instead of representing sounds in the first instance by alphabetical 
characters, I have affixed to them proper names, each of which contains 
the particular sound which it is intended to designate. Thus, “ /ulif”’ 
is the name of the vowel sound of its first syllable; Bee is that of the 
consonant with which it begins, &c. That the application of each name 
may be clearly understood, I subjoin to it the various letters and com- 
binations of letters, by which each sound is expressed in the English 
language, exemplified by words in which they are found, and the pro- 
nunciation of which is, as much as possible, fixed and determined; and 
lastly, I distinguish between the different modes of expressing vocal 
sounds, according to their quantity, showing the various characters by 
which they are represented to the eye when long and when short. 

‘Thus [ have, as much as possible, abstracted the idea of each sound 
from that of any particular character or set of characters, by fixing it, 
in the first instance, upon a proper name, and explaining it afterwards, 
by a variety of alphabetical signs, so as not necessarily to connect it 
with one more than another. If I succeed in my endeavour, which is te 
give a clear idea of the value of all the sounds existing in the English 
language, nothing «ill be so easy afterwards, as to affix signs to them, 
and an auxiliary table of characters, to be used only as an instrument by 
which to compare, fix, and ascertain the pronunciation of words, and as 
a key to pronouncing dictionaries, in lieu of the insufficient letters and 
figures that have hitherto been used.’—To our unphilosophical compre- 
hension, this appears a very circuitous mode of conveyance. If the 
sounds to be learned, exist in certain words, why must we invent new 
ones, which, had they, perchance, already formed a part of our lan- 
gtiage, must have been rejected by the phonologist, as being composed 
of treacherous and delusive materials? 

: Such solemn trifling,’ to use an expression of our author, applied 
to certain grammarians, ‘ is of no use whatever for the advancement of 

science. Let the names of things remain as they are, and let rather our 
studies be applied to the things themselves.’ 
VOL. XIV. 5 
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Omitting a chapter of details, relating principally to the construction 
of a phonological alphabet, which may be more interésting to our au- 
thor’s proselytes than it is to ourselves, who believe that the formation 
af between thirty and forty new signs, to be known by as many new 
names, and applied to our written language, without having recourse to 
any of the usual arts of English notation, will be a work of much greater 
difficulty and complexity than the ingenious projector imagines, we 
proceed to lay before our readers a brief sketch of Mr. D’s analysis. 

‘I have not been able,’ says he, ‘ to discover in the English language, 
more than ¢wenty-nine pure, elementary sounds, of which seven are vo- 
cal, ¢wenty-one organic, or consonant, and ¢wo are aspirations or spirits. 
I reckon seven pure, simple, elementary vocal sounds, to which I have 
given the arbitrary names 4ulif, Arfeth, Airish, Azim, Elim, Oreb, Oomin, 
each name designating the vowel sound of its first syliable—I have 
thovght proper to distinguish the quantity, and to separate the long 
pronunciation of each sound from the short one. 

‘ The first vocal sound, Aulif, is variously represented in the orthog- 
raphy of the English language, according to its quantity. When long, 
it is represented by the following letters and combinations of letters. 

1. By a in all, altar, alter. 

2. By al in walk, talk, chalk. 

By au in author, autumn. 

By augh in aught, naughty. 

By aul in baulk, caulk. 

By aw in raw, saw, awkward, awful. 
By awe in awe. 

By o in fortune, mortal, orchard. 

By ough in ought, thought. 

‘ When short it is represented 

. By a in qualify, quality, equality. 

By au in authority, autumnal, austere. 
By o in God, pot, not, olive, rosin, osler. 

4. By o@ in broad, groat. 

5. By ow in cough, trough.’ 

This is certainly a striking exemplification of the acknowledged ir- 
reguarity of our written language; but let us ask our readers, whether, 
after having carefully articulated the first list of words, they are able to 
form any more precise idea of the long vocal sound, which is to be fixed 
in their ear and organs, than Walker gives them by referring to the 
sound of @ in fall, and its equivalent, the sound of 6 in nor, which Mr. 
Nares explains still mere comprehensively, as the sound of a followed 
by di, in every monosyllable in our language, except shal/:—or whether 
the second list, expressive of the short sound of Aulif, be more satisfac- 
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tory than Walker’s 6 in not? If Mr. Duponceau ‘ confines himself,’ as 


he assures us he does (except, perhaps, in a few instances), ‘ to words 
and syllabies, the quantity of which does not admit of doubt, but is gene- 
rally admitted to be long or short, one example of each, must be as 
good as a thousand, and infinitely preferable to the numerous instances 
given by*him, unless he be detter frefared, ‘ monstrare viam erranti,’ 
than the foliowing note, upon his example ot, would indicate. 

‘Mr. Walker,’ he says, ‘ distinguishes between the pronunciation of 
the vowel o in zor, and in not; the first he represents by 6, and the last 
by 6. I acknowledge I cannot find any difference between these two 
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sounds: to my ear they appear exactly alike’ To our ear there is the 
same difference between zor and not, as between naughty and knotty; 
and our American readers will, we imagine, be no less astonished than 
ourselves, to find the o in fortune, admitted among Mr. D’s long sounds 
of Aulif, while o in nor is excluded. The 6 of Walker seems to have 
been a stumbling-block to our author, from the beginning of his discus- 
sion; and we cannot help thinking, that he still labours, in some degree, 
under the same disability to sound it properly, as he informs us his 
countryman generally do, to sounding 4. ‘ The English alphabet,’ says 
he, ‘has no powers to express the French sound of the vowel a in car 
and far, nor can the French alphabet represent the short sound of the 
English a in hat, fat, a sound which, however to us it may appear sim- 
ple, a Frenchman cannot utter without difficulty.’ 

Among the exemplifications of Aulif, we notice only three unaccented 
or unemphasized syllables. The term accent implying a comparison be- 
tween the sounds of syllables, uttered with different degrees of force, 
cannot, with strict propriety, apply to munosyliables; but as every mo- 
nosyllable emphatically pronounced by itself, has the same sound which 
it would have if forming the accented part of a polysyllable, we must 
consider every monosyllabic example of our author as accented, unless 
otherwise explained by him, namely, the first in authority, autumnal and 
austere, and why aw in these words should appear among the short 
sounds, particularly when tried by Mr. D’s standard of solemn recita- 
tion, we cannot conceive. In laurel, laudanum, and cauliflower, the En- 
glish orthoepists have recognized the short sound corresponding with 
o in zot. But our author’s instances, if deliberately pronounced, should 
be among the Jong sounds; if rapidly, among the indistinct ones. The 
second vocal sound called Arpeth, corresponds, when long, with Walk- 
er’s long sound a in far, and when short, with his short sound a in fat. 
The former coincidence appears in every instance, the latter in two 
only, man and carry—between which and their associates, Aerd, learn, 
fir, sir, third and bird, merchant and terrible, we can discover no re- 
semblance, nor can we do it between the first syllables of merchant and 
terrible; in the last of which words, the redt:plication of the r, causes 
ter to rhyme with the first syllable in merry, which the reader will find 
among Mr. D’s exemplifications of the third sound. 

In his explanatory notes, Mr. D. asserts, that Walker’s mer-tshant, 
and Sheridan’s antiquated mar-tshant, contain the same sounds, differing 
only in quantity, and that the a in dard, and i in bird, have a like affinity. 
‘ To bring this to a sure test,’ says he, ‘ let the word dard be articulated, 
let its vowel sound a be prolonged, and then suddenly shortened, it will 
end with the sound of i in dird, thus, 6a-@-a-ird.’ Credimus quia impos- 
sibile est. We reluctantly confess we can discover nothing of utility in 
this infallible test, so different from that by which our author directed us 
to try the likeness between @// and Adllow. By lengthening the o in Ad/- 
/ow, our organs, produced Aall-ow, or by shortening the a in @//, produced 
ofl. But to lengthen a sound already long, in order to arrive at a short 
one, is a refinement in phonological acoustics, which, with all our ad- 
miration for Mr. D’s ingenuity, we cannot adopt. By the same rule, 
both the o in dord, or the oa in d0ard, might end in ird, and so prove to 
be, likewise, the long sound of iin dird. In pronouncing rd, our author 
encounters again the dense atmosphere of the letter r, which, as we 
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have before observed, corrupts, in a greater or less degree, almost every 
vocal sound that comes into contact with it. This consonant, when fol- 
lowing the short ¢ or, and not reduplicated, converts those vowels 
into « short exactly, or into a sound nearly resembling it. ‘These two 
modifications, which Walker found existing in our language, he has 
chosen to denote by é and f; not because he considered the sound of ¢ 
in met the same with i in fir (a tree), but because this notation enabled 
him to point out and to effect, by means of the organs themselves, some 
very nice distinctions, such as that between fir (a tree), and fur (a skin). 

The proper sound of the latter word is produced by leaving the lips in 
that quiescent position, which, according to Mr. Mitford, they usually 
retain in the pronunciation of u short; while the proper sound of the 
former word, can be attained only by drawing the under lip inwards, 
under the upper teeth, and endeavouring by ciose pressure, to attain as 
nearly the sound of e in met, as the imperfect nature of the consonant r 
will permit. é has also been chosen as the representative of short e and 
i, between v and r, and in every other instance where é has, in the no- 
tation, been preferred to a, the lips will be found to be contracted or 
forced out of that natural, easy position, which they generally have in 
expressing short w. On such niceties, however, in ‘ the anatomy of 
sounds,’ we do not wish to dwell. We appeal to the unsophisticated ear 
of the reader to confirm our own conviction, that there is presented to 
one sense, less resemblance between Mr. Duponceau’s man and dird, 
than Diogenes exhibited to another, between Plato’s human being, and 
his own featherless biped. Under Arpeth, we find but three accented 
short sounds, the @ in art (the verb, as in thou’ art, with the emphasis 
on thou), mortar, and fartition. In the two first instances, the a is ne- 
cessarily corrupted into uw, and in the last, if the word be deliberately 
pronounced, @ has the long sound which belongs to it in far, and not 
the short sound in fat or man. Between man and tar we perceive a 
resemblance. and also between woman and mortar, but man and mortar 
are as different from each other as women and tar. 

The third vocal sound is Airish, which Walker would have called, 
when long, the sound of @ in fare, and when short, that of e in ferry, 
had he not deemed it hypercritical to distinguish between these sounds 
and those of a in fate, and e in met. Ifa in fare, be with propriety ex- 
hibited as a separate element from a in fate, and denominated Airish; 
the vocal sound in mere, ought to be called Earish; in door, Oarish; in 
door, Oorish; in frre, Irish, &c. to denote their respective differences 
from the sounds heard in mete, dote, boot, and fight—distinctions with 
which Mr. Duponceau, anxious as he is to exhibit every variety of 
sound, has not ventured to overload and confound his vocal scale. 

‘If our language,’ saysa learned and ingenious inguirer, ‘ be critical- 
ly examined, in order to discover the effect which each letter has upon 
the voice in singing, it will be found that peculiar letters as well as com- 
binations of Jetters, have peculiar vices and tendencies to impede or 
corrupt musica! sounds, both in their formation and passage.’ Certainly, 
the phonologist cannot question our right to apply the same remark to 
the voice in sfeaking, or giving utterance to articulate sounds, but he 
must at the same time, excuse our orthoepists for not having exactly 
defined a certain class of atoms, the greater part of which, seem to have 
escaped his own microscopic glass. | 
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If our author’s exemplifications of ‘the short sounds of Airish, now 
adduced, be correct, they differ unaccountably from his results, as ‘given 
under the article Alphabet, above quoted, where he says, ‘it will appear 
that ai in fair, and a in Aat, are sounded alike, though the former is 
long, and the latter short. Mr. Sheridan’s classification cannot, there- 
fore, be considered sufficiently analytical and correct.’ Now can ‘any 
ear discover the resemblance between hat and merry? which last word 
is now said to include, as it certainly does, the short sound of ai in fair, 
or Airish, while the first, as unquestionably includesthe short sound of 
ain far, or Arpeth. ‘ A Frenchman,’ says Mr. D. ‘can hardly be pér- 
suaded that Arpeth and Airish are different sounds.’ Can we then repose 
upon the decisions of an ear, which gives himself no better ¢ ground 'to 
rest upon.’ Where and there, which are perfect rhymes to fair, are also 
inexplicably placed among Mr. Duponceau’s short sounds of Airish. 
Does it not then appear, that whenever he wanders from Walker's 
straight path, error and inconsistency become his associates? 

Azim, the fourth vocal sound, corresponds, when long and accented, 
with Walker’s sound of a in fate; when short and accented, with that of 
ein met. In the unaccented last syllable of desperate, surface, foreign, 
and cafitain, we fruitlessly endeavour to recognize any affinity to the 
sound of ¢ in met; and unless these syllables be respelt with ¢, and then 
accented, in which case they would cease to be English, either an in- 
definite sound between short u and a, or a more distinct one, like the 
short i, will necessarily belong to them—as unlike to e in met, as Mr. 
D’s uw in busy. We do not object to the place which he has assigned to 
u in burial, which is sufficiently analogous toe in met; but why busy 
should appear by the side of bury, or why bury should not be ranked 
with very and merry, is more than we can comprehend; nor can our 
author’s mysterious classifications be unravelled, but by supposing him 
to have deduced his sounds from some hypothetical standard in his own 
‘ mental ear.’ 








Fifth—Elim long, e in scene, is Walker’s e in me. 
short, i in it, - - - - iin fiin. 
Sixth.—Oreb, long, o in robe, - - - - on no. 
short, uinsun, - - - - u in tub. 
Seventh—Oomin long, o in prove, - - - - oOin move. 
—-— short, uw in pull, - - - u in dull, 


Walker, indeed, in his paginal key, adheres to a simple and well un- 
derstood alphabetical arrangement of the vowels, as commonly denomi- 
nated long and short; but in various parts of his principles, classifies 
and explains for his philosophical readers, all the accented elementary 
vocal sounds, in the same manner with Mr. Duponceau:—but holding 
the same opinion with regard to ¢ones, which our author avows respect- 
ing quantity, to wit, ‘ that after the most elaborate investigation, a great 
deal would, perhaps, remain doubtful,’ the orthoepist has been con- 
tented with nice approximations between the accented and unaccented 
sounds, which, in manhy instances, are no more reducible to the same 
law, than the sounds produced by the chords ofa harp, when braced or 
unbraced. Our author’s project of fixing in the ¢ mental ear,’ a precise 
idea of ali the modifications of vocal sound existing in our language, by 
means of the seven notes of his scale, is not less visionary, than the ‘at- 
tempt would be, to make us acquainted with every modification of light, 
by placing before the eye the seven prismatic colours, 
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Our prescribed limits do not permit us to extract further details, 
either from the Essay, or from the Dictionary before us. Enough, how- 
ever, has, we flatter ourselves, been said to convince every reader who 
may have honoured the foregoing remarks with an attentive perusal, 
that our author has misconceived the nature and extent of the investi- 
gations of his predecessors—that he cannot justly lay claim to any im- 
portant discoveries—that six out of seven, of his simple vocal sounds, 
with their requisite distinctions of long and short, already exist, in at 
least one English dictionary, in common use—that in adopting a seventh, 
as a distinct element, he has departed from practical simplicity of ar- 
rangement, without fulfilling his own extensive pledges—that his re- 
sults, wherever the corrupting influence of the consonant 7 extends to 
the accented or unaccented vowels under examination, are utterly fal- 
lacious, and that from his analysis of the unaccented vowels, the only 
part of the inquiry really new, much more was to be expected than has 
been satisfactorily performed,—that, even from the few instances, ‘ rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto,’ which he has thought proper to exhibit, of 
unaccented syllables, an unfavourable opinion must be deduced, either 
of the correctness of his standard—in short, that ‘ clouds and darkness’ 
cover the whole region which his fancy has presented to him, beyond the 
luminous and well defined verge of Walker’s horizon. 

These our own decided impressions, whether well or ill founded, we 
have not been able, under a sense of gratitude to our respected English 
instructor, to withhold, and weare persuaded they will be confirmed, by 
a closer examination of the whole essay, the remainder of which, we 
can now only glance at. ; 

One of Mr. Duponceau’s aspirates, exists in the power of the letter 
h, before any of our vowels; the other, the A, in the Irish pronunciation 
of Drogheda, belongs properly to foreign phonology. 

What our author says of nasal sounds, would be as well understood 
by pronouncing at once, song, sing, sang, sung, as by any reference to 
Aulif, Elim, Arpeth, and Oreb. No English orthoepist could, we be- 
lieve, have been so astonishingly deluded by the eye, as to agree with 
Mr. D. in placing among, a perfect rhyme to clung, by the side of song 
and /ong, and we ourselves, though little advanced in phonology, have 
already discovered, in contradiction to our Palinurus, that zim does re- 
ceive a nasal sound inthe common English words length and strength. 
Walker’s four diphthongal sounds, coinciding essentially with those in 
the Essay, are as satisfactorily exemplified by dil, pound, pine, and tube, 
and as accurately explained in his principles, as if he had enjoyed the 
singular advantage we possess, of ringing all the changes of Mr. Du- 
ponceau’s instrument. 

In order to complete his system, our author favours the world with 
anew nomenclature of the consonants, which we have no objection to 
call organic sounds. Their denominations, however, possess no other 
value, direct or indirect, than we recognize in the consonants employed 
by Walker’s intermediate notation, or in Murray’s analysis, before no- 
ticed. If, indeed, our author’s ‘ analysis should be approved of,’ and ¢ his 
plan thougnt worthy of being pursued,’ we discover, accidentally, one 
merit in the names proposed. They naturally fall, with a single trans- 
position, into barbarous verse, which, like Grey’s Rompinsa, Rommi- 
dub Romput, &c. may technically aid the memory of the learner. 
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‘ Bee, pen, mem, vel, fesh, go, 
Coss, zhim, shall, zed, sin, rd, 
Lamed nim delta tar, 

Thick, thence, yes and war.’ 

We may, perhaps, be excused for indulging in a little pleasantry, at 
the close of this grave discussion, if our memorial lines should bring to 
the recollection of the reader, Hortensio’s musical lesson to Bianca, 
where Shakspeare so happily expresses in a few words, the opinion we 
entertain of Mr. Duponceau’s whole system. 


Hor. Madam, before you touch the instrument 

To learn the order of my fiugering, 
I must begin with rudiments of art 
To teach you gammut, in a briefer sort, 
More pleasant, pithy, and effectual 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade, 
And here it is in writing, fairly drawn. 

Bran. Call you this gammut? tut, I like it not, 
Old fashions please me best; [’m not so nice : 
To change true rules for odd inventions. R. 
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[The public attention is at present very much attracted by the ques- 
tion, every where discussed, whether heavy imposts, amounting 
to a prohibition, ought not to be laid on foreign manufactures, 
for the purpose of giving effectual encouragement to our own. 
The subject requires very careful and impartial investigation, 
and supplies perhaps the only question of national policy that 
now divides the opinions of our citizens. 

That the manufacturing establishments of our country may be suc- 
cessful is, or ought to be, the wish of every American, but by 
what means their prosperity 1s to be secured without injury to 
the agricultural and commercial classes, it is not very easy to 
determine. Communications on both sides have been offered for 
imsertion in this journal, and as the first desideratum is to have 
the matter well discussed, we shall, maintaining a perfect neu- 
trality, give insertion to both. And we commence with the essay 
which follows, because it was the first received, and also because 
the opposite argument having been lately given very fully to the 
public in the addresses of the ‘ Philadelphia Society for the Pro- 
motion of National Industry;’ our readers may be disposed to 
see what can be said in support of the system hitherto in favour. ] 


HE papers in Philadelphia, are crowded with essays in support 

of the system of encouraging our manufactures at home, 
and prohibiting by high duties the importation of manufactures 
from abroad; and we are gravely referred to the examples of 
Russia, Portugal, and other European nations, to persuade us 
to adopt a measure, which if it be adopted at all, ought to be 
adopted on motives and reasons exclusively of domestic manufac- 
ture—arising from the existing circumstances of our own nation. 
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I have no objection to concede many, advantages as arising from 
the system recommended: for instance 

It will furnish employment for many idle people in our seaport 
towns; and for many women and children in our cities who ap- 

ar to want such a resource. 

It will answer the purpose of an increased population, by substi- 
tuting the force of machinery for the force of men. 

It will increase greatly all the motives to acquire useful know- 
ledge among us; a knowledge of mathematics and mechanics for 
the construction of machinery; and a knowledge of chemistry for 
devising and conducting the innumerable chemical processes upon 
which the great manufactures depend. Such as those of gold, silver, 
and pilatina, for plating, gilding, silvering, platinating—those ot 
copper, brass, tin, antimony, cobalt—the almost innumerable pro- 
cesses connected with iron and steel manufactures from the ore to 
the finished article—the bleaching, dyeing, and printing of woollen 
and cotton goods—the manufacture of paper hangings, chemical 
drugs, pottery ware, glass ware, &c. &c. all of which will create 
such a demand for the knowledge necessary to the pursuit and im- 
provement of all these btanches of manufacture, that a man must 
wilfully shut his eyes to these advantages, who can venture to de- 
ny them. The time will come ere many years shall have passed 
away, in which the low value and great abundance of raw ma- 
terial, the increased capital and population of the country, the high 
price of land, and the low profit of agricultural employments, will 
gradually tempt capital into manufactures, and place them ona per- 
manent basis. But in my opinion that state of things is yet at a 
distance; and a manufacturing system is as yet, premature. To be 
permanent, it must be brought on gradually by the natural and per- 
manent influence of causes that do not yet exist in sufficient force. 

Let us look on the other side of the question; and examine with 
what justice congress can accede to the clamours of the manufac- 
turing imterest: whether it is expedient to gratify their wishes at 
this time: whether it is not now, and for many years will be, ze- 
cessary to permit the introduction of foreign manufactures at a tariff 
not exceeding the present: and whether the protection already afford- 
ed to the home manufacturer be not sufficient for all reasonable pur- 


poses. | 

And FIRST, as to the justice of prohibitory duties, beyond the 
eam tariff. Our population reaches eight millions: the manu- 
acturers in woollen, cottons, metals, dyes, &c. will be rated 
high at thirty-two thousand. I mean those whose labour and 
capital are embarked exclusively in one or other of these branches 
of manufacture; for the manufactures carried on to employ the 
leisure hours of the members of a family at home, are out of the 
question; they neither ask nor need more than has been already 
granted. 

Divide eight millions by thirty-two thousand, and the quotient 
is two hundred and fifty. Hence it follows that one man asks of 
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the representatives of the people, to permit him to charge two 
hundred and fifty of his fellow citizens half a dollar a yard more 
for his broad cloth than they pay at present, in order to encourage 
this one man’s manufacture of broad cloth. Truly this is a very 
modest request! it puts me in mind of a noted passage, containing 
a petition equally reasonable in one of Dryden’s plays, 

Ye Gods! annihilate but space and time, 

And make two lovers happy! 

Again, I should be glad to know whether congress meeting for 
the good of the nation, and having no power to lay unequal bur- 
thens on the people, have a right, thus to foster the projects of 
one man at the expense of two hundred and fifty? 

But it is not one man who is concerned in this attempt to tax 
two hundred and fifty of his fellow citizens: it is not the manufac- 
turer of broad cloth alone: the cotton spinner, the muslin manu- 
facturer, the fabricator of jeans, jeanets, velvets, velveteens, ker- 
seys, kerseynets, calicoes, shirtings, nankeens, &c. &c. &c. apply 
for the same privilege. They are followed by the dyer, the bleacher, 
the calicoe printer, the iron founder, the copper smelter, the brass 
manufacturer, the tin plate maker, and a hundred others whose 
names I cannot recollect or enumerate, all of whom look upon the 
unfortunate two hundred and fifty agriculturists and persons living 
on salaries, as their proper prey; just as a flock of geese is eyed 
by a fox, so that the asked-for tariff of prohibition, operates as a 
tax on the two hundred and fifty planters, not in one way, but 
a hundred ways. Have not the two hundred and fifty farmers a 
right to say to their representatives in congress, gentlemen, if you 
compel us to buy our clothing of Mr. A. at a higher rate than we 
now give for it, you tax us, not for a national benefit, but for his 
benefit. 

Again. I presume the persons concerned in commerce, have as 
much claim to be protected as the manufacturers; and to do them 
justice they are not a whit behind hand with their rivals, in cla- 
mours for protection, I run no hazard in asserting, that every war 
this nation has actually been engaged in, has been incited by the 
mercantile interest, and every war she is likely to be engaged in 


for the future, will probably be excited by the clamours of the mer- 


chants, or the clamours of the manufacturers. Both the one class 
and the other consist of an organized restless, noisy, complaining, 
remonstrating, begging, petitioning, demanding, ever-craving set 
of men, who from their gregarious and associating habits have a de- 
cided advantage over the quiet, and scattered population of plant- 
ers. With the merchant and the manufacturer, the interest of the 
body, is always paramount to the interest of the nation: the mer- 
chants however are satified if you create a navy and enter into 
wars for their protection: the manufactures call for a code of taxa- 
tion and penal laws. Those who will not consult, or will not credit 
experience on this point, may credit Puffendorf if they will, who 
has said it before me. Or they may look at the wars in Eurepe for 
VOL. XIV. & 
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the last century. Even the wars of Great Britain with Bonaparte, 
consisted chiefly in a struggle, on one side for the maintenance, 
on another for the suppression of a commercial and manufacturing 
monopoly. 

However, be this as it may, the merchants have as strong a right 
to demand that their interests should be protected, as the manufac- 
turers. Especially,asthe amount of property and population engaged 
at present in commerce, is at least tenfold in our country to that 
employed in manufacture. But if'a system of home manufacture 
is to be established, imports and exports, that is COMMERCE, must 
be diminished in proportion. Is it reasonable for the manufacturers 
to demand, that the mercantile interest shall be sacrificed to theirs? 
Emplov your capital as you think best, says the merchant; but do 
not make a losing concern, a profitable one, by taxing the commu- 
nity and depressing us, 

1 do not dwell on the entire change, on the tenfold strictness, on 
the very great difficulties, such an alteration would introduce into 
the whole of our system of taxation and finance—and into our sys- 
tem of custom-house regulations—nor on the army of custom-house 
officers that will be required—or the navy of custom-house schoon- 
ers, and swift sailing vessels of all descriptions that must be com- 
missioned—on the utter impossibility after all endeavours of pre- 
venting smuggling, from the eastern shore of Vermont to the western 
shore of lake Erie, and from St. Mury’s to the district of Maine— 
nor on the hazard, that the necessities of government from diminish- 
ed duties on imports, may gradually point at the introduction of di- 
rect taxes and ultimately of excise. It is sufficient to suggest these 
circumstances to the intelligent reader; they are difficulties of fearful 
magnitude, and will be felt by reflecting men. 

Again. All commerce is essentially founded on reciprocity, or 
supposed reciprocity of advantage. T’o encourage our home manu- 
facture, it is proposed to tax high the manufactures of Europe. In 
return, or in revenge if you please, they throw discouragements 
on our raw materials of cotton, rice, tobacco, What right has con- 

ress then to tax indirectly the staples of the southern states, for 
the sake of a handful of manufacturing speculators? For itis ex- 
actly the same whether we tax the export, or Great Britain taxes 
the import. 

I say then, that to increase the amount of the present tariff of du- 
ties, would operate. as a multifold tax on a prodigious majority of 
our fellow citizens, in favour of a small body of men comparatively, 
who may and can employ their time and their money beneficially 
in other pursuits: and that congress ought not to be cajoled ae 
this unfair proceeding, on the authority of any autocrat of Russia, 
or king of Portugal, past, present, or to come. The measure would 
in the present circumstances of the country, be unjust. 

But setting aside the justice or injustice of the measure, let us 
inquire, whether it would be expedient at this time. 
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Gentlemen manufacturers, can you supply the United States 
with the innumerable articles of manufacture they require, if all 
importation of manufactured articles were prohibited? Take the 
favourite articles of woollen and cotton. Is it in your power for 
these ten years to come, to supply at any price, the demand for the 
necessary articles of woollen and cotton clothing? Or are we, in 
order to foster your schemes of manufacturing monopoly, to go 
half naked, till you are pleased to furnish us with the coverings 
that climate and decency require? You know you cannot supply 
the demand. You are not prepared for it. Until you can, we must 
of necessity be supplied from other quarters. Manufactures must 
be introduced moderately and gradually in order to be permanent: 
their proper foundation, is excess of population and inability to 
dispose abroad of raw material. These two circumstances have 
not yet visited us: nor will manufactures be necessary to the cotton 
planter till the price of the raw material arrives at the eighth of a 
dollar per lb.; and it is even doubted if that price will not afford a 
reasonable profit to the cotton planter. It is not so reduced as yet. 

Again, on the score of expedience. Although our sea port towns 
teem with idlers who want not merely employment but inclination 
to be employed, no man in his senses can pretend that this is the 
case in the country, where the great obstacle to cultivation is the high 
price of labour, and the great difficulty of procuring it at any price. 
Indeed, with all the outcry about people who want work in our sea 
ports, the evil really consists in this, that they who seek for work 
will not work at a reasonable price. Is there a coloured man in the 
streets of Philadelphia, who will hire himself under a dollar a day? 
Is there not a superabundance of employment for decent and in- 
dustrious white women at high wages, who will condescend to be 
cooks, chamber-maids, or nursery-maids? It is a farce to talk about 
want of employment for the poor here: the fact is not so, and my 
readers know it. It is want of will to work, not want of work to 
do. Do you not (the Philadelphians) at present pay 150,000 dollars 


annually, under that absurd and demoralizing system called the 


Poor laws, to maintain the alms-house full of idlers, who ought to 
starve or to work? 

But your sea-port towns do not constitute more than a make 
weight, in the scale of argument. Is there a redundant population 
starving for want of employment in any part of the country from 
Maine to the Arkansas? Is not the outcry every where, labourers 
are not to be procured; and if procured, the price of their labour 
eats up the profits of the farmer? 

A system of manufactures then, will greatly increase an evil of 
prodigious magnitude among us. It will increase the difficulty of 
procuring farming servants in the country, and domestic servants 
in our sea-port towns: for it must draw its labourers from situa- 
tions, where labourers are actually wanted at the present moment. 

That high wages given to manufacturers, will probably procure 
manufacturing labour, and tempt others to work who would proba- 
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the last century. Even the wars of Great Britain with Bonaparte, 
consisted chiefly in a struggle, on one side for the maintenance, 
on another for the suppression of a commercial and manufacturing 
monopoly. 

However, be this as it may, the merchants have as strong a right 
to demand that their interests should be protected, as the manufac- 
turers. Especially,asthe amount of property and population engaged 
at present in commerce, is at least tenfold in our country to that 
employed in manufacture. But if'a system of home manufacture 
is to be established, imports and exports, that is COMMERCE, must 
be diminished in proportion. Is it reasonable for the manufacturers 
to demand, that the mercantile interest shall be sacrificed to theirs? 
Employ your capital as you think best, says the merchant; but do 
not inake a losing concern, a profitable one, by taxing the commu- 
nity and depressing us, 

I do not dwell on the entire change, on the tenfold strictness, on 
the very great difficulties, such an alteration would introduce into 
the whole of our system of taxation and finance—and into our sys- 
tem of custom-house regulations—nor on the army of custom-house 
officers that will be required—or the navy of custom-house schoon- 
ers, and swift sailing vessels of all descriptions that must be com- 
missioned—on the utter impossibility after all endeavours of pre- 
venting smuggling, from theeastern shore of Vermontto the western 
shore of lake Erie, and from St. Mury’s to the district of Maine— 
nor on the hazard, that the necessities of government from diminish- 
ed duties on imports, may gradually point at the introduction of di- 
rect taxes and ultimately of excise. It is sufficient to suggest these 
circumstances to the intelligent reader; they are difficulties of fearful 
magnitude, and will be felt by reflecting men. 

Again. All commerce is essentially founded on reciprocity, or 
supposed reciprocity of advantage. To encourage our home manu- 
facture, it is proposed to tax high the manufactures of Europe. In 
return, or in revenge if you please, they throw discouragements 
on our raw materials of cotton, rice, tobacco, What right has con- 

ress then to tax indirectly the staples of the southern states, for 
the sake of a handful of manufacturing speculators? For itis ex- 
actly the same whether we tax the export, or Great Britain taxes 
the import. 

I say then, that to increase the amount of the present tariff of du- 
ties, would operate as a multifold tax on a prodigious majority of 
our fellow citizens, in favour of a small body of men comparatively, 
who may and can employ their time and their money beneficially 
in other pursuits: and that congress ought not to be cajoled into 
this unfair proceeding, on the authority of any autocrat of Russia, 
or king of Portugal, past, present, or to come. The measure would 
m the present circumstances of the country, be unjust. 

But setting aside the justice or injustice of the measure, let us 
inquire, whether it would be expedient at this time. 
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Gentlemen manufacturers, can you supply the United States 
with the innumerable articles of manufacture they require, if all 
importation of manufactured articles were prohibited? Take the 
favourite articles of woollen and cotton. Is it in your power for 
these ten years to come, to supply at any price, the demand for the 
necessary articles of woollen and cotton clothing? Or are we, in 
order to foster your schemes of manufacturing monopoly, to go 
half naked, till you are pleased to furnish us with the coverings 
that climate and decency require? You know you cannot supply 
the demand. You are not prepared for it. Until you can, we must 
of necessity be supplied from other quarters. Manufactures must 
be introduced moderately and gradually in order to be permanent: 
their proper foundation, is excess of population and inability to 
dispose abroad of raw material. These two circumstances have 
not yet visited us: nor will manufactures be necessary to the cotton 
planter till the price of the raw material arrives at the eighth of a 
dollar per lb.; and it is even doubted if that price will not afford a 
reasonable profit to the cotton planter. It is not so reduced as yet. 

Again, on the score of expedience. Although our sea port towns 
teem with idlers who want not merely employment but inclination 
to be employed, no man in his senses can pretend that this is the 
case in the country, where the great obstacle to cultivation is the high 
price of labour, and the great difficulty of procuring it at any price. 
Indeed, with all the outcry about people who want work in our sea 
ports, the evil really consists in this, that they who seek for work 
will not work at a reasonable price. Is there a coloured man in the 
streets of Philadelphia, who will hire himself under a dollar a day? 
Is there not a superabundance of employment for decent and in- 
dustrious white women at high wages, who will condescend to be 
cooks, chamber-maids, or nursery-maids? It is a farce to talk about 
want of employment for the poor here: the fact is not so, and my 
readers know it. It is want of will to work, not want of work to 
do. Do you not (the Philadelphians) at present pay 150,000 dollars 


annually, under that absurd and demoralizing system called the 


Poor laws, to maintain the alms-house full of idlers, who ought to 
starve or to work? 

But your sea-port towns do not constitute more than a make 
weight, in the scale of argument. Is there a redundant population 
starving for want of employment in any part of the country from 
Maine to the Arkansas? Is not the outcry every where, labourers 
are not to be procured; and if procured, the price of their labour 
eats up the profits of the farmer? 

A system of manufactures then, will greatly increase an evil of 
prodigious magnitude among us. It will increase the difficulty of 
procuring farming servants in the country, and domestic servants 
in our sea-port towns: for it must draw its labourers from situa- 
tions, where labourers are actually wanted at the present moment. 

That high wages given to manufacturers, will probably procure 
manufacturing labour, and tempt others to work who would proba- 
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bly live idle, I can readily allow; but the great supply must be 
drawn by means of high wages, from places and sources that can 
ill spare the labour wanted: and upon the whole it is likely as yet 
to operate as a national evil in this respect rather than a benefit. 
Manufactures would be useful if we were over populated, but who 
can say that the United States are so now? 

Hence it appears to me inexpedient in a high degree, to raise 
the price of labour upon the farming interest, by raising up the 
competition of manufactures: this will tend to discourage agricul- 
ture; to enhance the price of all the products of agriculture; and 
tax every member of the community, for the wise purpose of ena- 
bling him to buy home manufactured articles, ten per cent worse in 
quality, and fifty per cent higher in price, than they now are. 
For that this will be the case in general, I can appeal to past expe- 
rience. 

Again. The price of agricultural products is already too high, 
owing to the great deficiency of capital employed on farms. For 
want of capital, our farms are ill cleared, ill fenced, half tilled, 
and not half manured. No man can farm to reasonable profit, or 
even tolerably well, who does not appropriate a capital of at least 
five and twenty dollars an acre to the cultivation of his cleared 
land: and those who live near Philadelphia well know, that the 
most wealthy farmers, farm to the most profit. Is it expedient 
then, to divert or withdraw from agriculture into manufactures, 
the so- much needed capital? 

But the manufacturers say, ‘ we will furnish you with a market at 
your own doors, without seeking a foreign market or sending your 
grain and flour abrvad.’ This is an argument of little weight; for 
at present, we do not export as much grain and flour altogether 
from the United States as would feed Great Britain for a fortnight: 
and that quantity is not increasing, for unluckily, consumers in- 
crease faster than producers. 

Until, therefore, the redundant population, and redundant capi- 
tal of our country shall call for additional means of absorbing and 
employing it, manufactures cannot be expedient, and still less can 
they be necessary to us. When that time shall come, they will es- 
tablish themselves of course, and grow with the growth of the 
causes that established them. But if they are to depend on a sys- 
tem of taxation laid for their support, this may fail them; owing to 
the conduct that may be adopted by. foreign powers—to the chang- 
ing views of the subject taken at home, and to the misconduct of 
the manufacturers themselves. 

We can only reason from past experience. During the late war 
many manufactures were set up: and they were couducted with 
so much imprudence, and involved in their establishment so many 
certain causes of failure, that it is no wonder they almost all failed. 

I. The undertakers merged usually the greatest proportion of 
their capital in buildings needlessly expensive, 
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II. They were set on foot and managed by joint-stock com- 
panies, a sure prognostic of ill success. 

III. They were too often committed to the care of pretenders, 
who imposed on their ignorant employers, the capitalists. 

IV. The wanton, careless, extravagant waste in many of them, 
amounted to more than a reasonable profit. 

V. Every master manufacturer expected to live in opulence, 
upon the high profits of a small capital: while his competitor in 
Europe, lived frugally on small profits from a large capital. 

VI. The high prices demanded, affording an enormous profit, 
disgusted with great reason the consumers. I believe when con- 
gress about two sessions ago, laid a duty on imported iron, the iron 
masters took the opportunity of laying an additional price on their 
article about equal to the amount of the tax. 

It may be taken for a sure and certain event, that whenever the 
laws put the public in the power of the manufacturer, by creating 
a monopoly in his favour, he will lay additions on the price of the 
article to the utmost extent that the patience of the public will 
bear. It has been so in time past, and will ever be so in time to 
come. Reasonable prices and good work can only be insured by 
constant competition; but the aim of all manufacturers is to ex- 
clude competitors, and ensure monopoly. 

VII. A great source of inferiority among our manufacturers here, 
is, the neglecting and despising European improvements. Thus, 
the English can export bar-iron to Philadelphia or Baltimore, at 
about half the price, which the American iron masters charge for 
the same article delivered at the same places. I mean, independent 
of duty on importations here. Now, why we should be compelled 
to pay 100 per cent as a premium to the ignorance or the obstina- 
cy of our iron masters at home, I know not. The great expense of 
making iron consists in the capital employed in woodland, and the 
high cost of wood-charcoal. The English undersell us at this enor- 
mous rate, in consequence of using the charcoal of stone-coal; 
which being a cheaper fuel, and requiring no capital, diffuses the 
manufacture among small capitalists. I fear it may generally be 
said of our manufacturers of domestic articles, that they are too 
negligent to acquire or to employ the necessary kind and degree 
of knowledge to enable them to compete with those, who are com- 


pelled from home competition themselves, to spare no pains in ac- © 


quiring all the knowledge connected with their business. 

VIII. The high price of labour, will for a long time form a great 
barrier against the success of our home manufactures; and this 
obstacle will be greatly increased by the establishment of a gene- 
ral system of manufactures among us, creating a new demand for 
labour, so extensive, as greatly to increase an evil already com- 
plained of. 

IX. Manufactures to succeed require the steady employment of 
large capitals. But from the habit of associations among our work- 
men to enhance the price of labour, and the temptation our wild 
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lands afford to every man who can, by saving a few hundred dol- 
lars, acquire and enjoy the independent situation of land owner and 
cultivator, our manufacturing capitalists, are incessantly in jeopar- 
dy. In Europe, the redundant population, and zreat difficulty of 
procuring employment, renders the capitalist beyond comparison 
more secure there, than he can be here for half « century to come. 

X. After all, if it be right that manufactures should be encou- 
raged, let us at least inquire whether they are not in the actual 
state of things, sufficiently encouraged. 

The duties on importation of foreign articles, extend from 25 to 
331-3 per cent. That is, there is already a bounty in favour of 
the home manufacturer, from this source, of about 30 per cent. 
Add to this, the freight which the importer pays, equal on an 
average to five per cent: add to this the importer’s profit, who sells 
to the same class of people who are the customers of the manufac- 
turer at home, 15 per cent at the very least, That is, there is actu- 
ally in the present circumstances, an average bounty of 50 per cent, 
in favour of the domestic manufacturer of every imported article. 
If this be not a tax on the consumer high enough in all conscience, 
I know not where the legislature is to stop, short of absolute pro- 
hibition. What a contrast between commerce and manufactures! 
The first, except when a war is wanted, says ‘let us alone:’ the 
constant outcry of the other, is, additional dtities, additonal prohi- 
bitions, pains and penalties on our competitors, and monopoly un- 
der the name of protection, for us! 

Those who have attended to the history of the wool trade in 
Great Britain, know, that the profits of the woollen manufacturers 
have chiefly arisen from their having worried and teazed the go- 
vernment of that country into a continued system of fraud upon 
the farmers. Not content with saying to the credulous people, ‘ 
is your interest to buy your goods from us, and to drive away all 
foreign articles,’ they have had the address to persuade parliament 
to prohibit the farmer from selling his sheep and his wool to for- 
eigners at a high price, in order that these jugglers may buy it at 
a low price—or rather at their own price. 

By and by, we shall have petitions to congress, founded on the 
example of Great Britain, to prevent us from selling our wool at a 
foreign market, in order to protect domestic manufacture! 

So the callicoe-printers of Great Britain, persuade parliament 
that it is wise to make the home consumer pay a penny a yard more 
upon his printed muslins than the foreign consumer, in order to 
create a foreign market for his goods. In like manner, high duties 
are laid upon white as well as upon printed callicoes and muslins 
from India; thus taxing the consumers at home for the benefit of 
the manufacturers, who enjoy the laugh as well as the profit, at the 
expense of the people who patiently submit to these impositions. Mr. 
Pitt very properly resisted the clamours of the same class of men, 
on the subject of the Irish propositions; still the manufactures of 
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that country were long depressed for the sake of their English 
competitors. 

I do not dwell, on the productive source of foreign war which 
the manufacturing system has been, to the most manufacturing of 
all European nations, wars that have consumed ten times the pro- 
fit of the system—on the premature decrepitude of a manufactur- 
ing population—on the demoralizing effect of large manufactories 
—on the abject slavery of the men, women, and children, who in 
a crouded population can find no employment in agriculture, or 
who from habit have accustomed themselves to the unhealthy oc- 
cupations of manufacture—on the great inferiority of such a pop- 
pulation, to an agricultural yeomanry—or on many other topics 
fruitful in remark, that this discussion naturally suggests. I leave 
the reader to reflect for the present, on the view of the subject just 
given, and of need be, I shall resume it. INDAGATOR. 





Art. VI.—The Scottish Bar. 
(From ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.’) 


Y the unanimous consent of his brethren, Mr. Joun CLERK is the 

present Chorypheus of the bar—* Furzs consultorum sui seculi 
facile princeps.’ Others there are that surpass him in a few particular 
points, both of learning and of practice, but on the whole, his su- 
periority is entirely unrivalled and undisputed. Those who approach 
the nearest to him are, indeed, so much his juniors, that he can- 
not fail to have an immense ascendancy over them, both from the 
actual advantages of his longer study and experience, and without 
offence to him or them, be it added, from the effects of their early 
admiration of him, while he was as yet far above their sphere. Do 
not suppose, however, that I mean to represent any part of the re- 
spect with which these gentlemen treat their senior, as the result 
of empty prejudice. Never was any man less of a quack than Mr. 
Clerk; the very essence of his character is scorn of ornament, and 
utter loathing of affectation. He is the plainest, the shrewdest, and 
the most sarcastic of men; his sceptre owes the whole of its power 
to its weight—nothing to glitter. 

It is impossible to imagine a physiognomy more expressive of 
the character of a great lawyer and barrister. The features are 
in themselves good—at least a painter would call them so; and the 
upper part of the profile has as fine lines as could be wished. But 
then, how the habits of the mind have stamped their traces on 
every part of the face! What sharpness, what razor-like sharpness 
has indented itself about the wrinkles of his eyelids; the eyes them- 
selves, so quick, so gray, such bafflers of scrutiny, such exquisite 
scrutinizers, how they change their expression—it seems almost how 
they change their colour—shifting from contracted, concentrated 
blackness, through every shade of brown, blue, green, and hazel, 
back into their own open, gleaming gray again. How they glis- 
ten into a smile of disdain!—Aristotle says, that all laughter springs 
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from emotions of conscious superiority. I never saw the Stagyrite 
so well illustrated as in the smile of this gentleman. He seems to 
be affected with the most delightful and balmy feelings, by the 
contemplation of some soft-headed prosing driveller, racking his 
poor brain, or bellowing his lungs out—all about something which 
he, the smiler, sees through so thoroughly, so distinctly. Blunder 
follows blunder; the mist thickens about the brain of the bewild- 
ered hammerer; and every plunge of the bogtrotter—every deep- 
ening shade of his confusion—is attested by some more copious 
infusion of Sardonic suavity into the horrible, ghastly, grinning 
smile of the happy Mr. Clerk. How he chuckles over the solemn 
spoon whom he hath fairly got into his power. When he rises at the 
conclusion of his display, he seems to collect himself like a kite 
above a covey of partridges; he is no hurry to come down, but holds 
his victims ‘ with his glittering eye,’ and smiles, sweetly, and yet 
more sweetly, the bitter assurance of their coming fate; then out 
he stretches his arm, as the kite may his wing, and changing the 
smile by degrees into a frown, and drawing down his eyebrows 
from their altitude among the wrinkles of his forehead, and mak- 
ing them to hang like fringes quite over his diminishing and bright- 
ening eyes, and mingling a tincture of deeper scorn in the wave of 
his lips, and projecting his chin, and suffusing his whole face with 
the very livery of wrath, how he pounces with a scream upon his 
prey—and may the Lord have mercy upon their unhappy souls. 
He is so sure of himself, and he has the happy knack of seeming 
to be so sure of his case, that the least appearance of labour, or con- 
cern, or nicety of arrangement, or accuracy of expression, would 
take away from the imposing effect of his cool, careless, scornful, 
and determined negligence. Even the greatest of his opponents 
sit, as it were, rebuked before his gaze of intolerable derision. 
But careless and scornful as he is, what a display of skilfulness 
in the way of putting his statements; what command of intellect in 
the strength with which he deals the irresistible blows of his argu- 
ments—blows of all kinds, fibbers, cross-buttockers, but most often 
and most delightedly sheer facers choppers. ‘Ars est celare artem,’ 
is his motto; or rather, ‘ Usus ipse natura est;’ for where was there 
ever such an instance of the certain sway of tact and experience? 
It is truly a delightful thing, to be a witness of this mighty intel- 
lectual gladiatoi, scattering every thing before him like a king upon 
his old accustomed arena; with an eye swift as lightning to dis- 
cover the unguarded point of his adversary, and a hand steady as 
iron to direct his weapon, and a mask of impenetrable stuff that 
throws back like a rock the prying gaze that would dare to retal- 
iate upon his own lynx-like penetration—what a champion is here! 
It is no wonder that every litigant in this covenanting land should 
have learned to look on it as a mere tempting of Providence to 
omit retaining John Clerk. 
As might be expected from a man of his standing, in years and 
in talent, this great advocate disdains to speak any other than the 
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language of his own country. I am not sure, indeed, but there 
may be some little tinge of affectation in his pertinacious adherence 
to both the words and the music of his Doric dialect. However, 
as he has perfectly the appearance and manners of a gentleman, 
and even, every now and then (when it so likes him), something of 
the air of the courtier about him,—there is an impression quite the 
reverse of vulgarity, produced by the mode of his speaking; and, 
in this respect, he is certainly quite in a different situation from 
some of his younger brethren, who have not the excuse of age for 
the breadth of their utterance, nor, what is perhaps of greater im- 
portance still, the same truly antique style in its breadth. Of this, 
indeed, I could not pretend to be a judge; but some of my friends 
assured me that nothing could be more marked than the difference 
between the Scotch of one who learned it sixty years ago, and that 
of the younger generation. These last, they observed, have had 
few opportunities of having Scotch spoken, but among servants, &c. 
so that there clings to all their own expressions, when they make 
use of the neglected dialect, a rich flavour of the hall or the stable. 
Now, Mr. Clerk, who is a man of excellent family and fashion, 
spent all his early years among ladies and gentlemen, who spoke 
nothing whatever but Scotch; and even I could observe (or so, at 
least, I persuaded myself), that his language had a certain cast of 
elegance even in its utmost breadth. But the truth is, that the 
matter of his orations is far too good to allow of much attention 
being made to its manner; and after a little time I scarcely re- 
marked that he was speaking a dialect different from my own, 
excepting when, screwing his features into th¢ir utmost bitterness, 
or else relaxing them into their broadest glee, he lanched forth 
some mysterious vernacularism of wrath or merriment, to the ten- 
fold confusion or tenfold delight of those for whose use it was in- 
tended. 

I had almost forgot to mention that this old barrister, who at 
the bar has so much the air of having never thought of any thing 
but his profession, is, in fact, quite the reverse of a mere lawyer. 
Like old Voet, who used to be so much laughed at by the Leyden 
Jurisconsults for his frequenting the town-hall in that city (where 
there is, it seems, a very curious collection of paintings), Mr. Clerk 
is a great connoisseur in pictures, and devotes to them a very con- 
siderable portion of his time. He is not a mere connoisseur how- 
ever, and indeed, I suspect, carries as much true knowledge of the 
art in his little finger, as the whole reporting committee of the 
Dilettanti society do in their heads. The truth is, that he is him- 
self a capital artist, and had he given himself entirely to the art 
he loves so well, would have been, I have little doubt, by far the 
greatest master Scotland ever has produced. I went one day, by 
mere accident, into my friend John Ballantyne’s sale-room, at the 
moment when that most cunning of all tempters had in his hand 
a little pen and ink sketch by Mr. Clerk—drawn upon the outer 
page of ‘a reclaiming petition’—prebably while some atupid oppo- 
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nent supposed himself to be uttering things highly worthy of 
Clerk’s undivided attention. I bought the scrap for a mere trifle; 
but, I assure you, I value it very highly. It hangs, at this mo- 
ment, over my chimney-piece, just under your old favourite, the 
blister-piece, by Jack. I have shown it to Mrs, —— and Tom —, 
and several others of my friends, and they all agree it is quite a 
Bijou. The subject is Bathsheba, with her foot in the water. The 
David is inimitable-—Mr. Clerk is a mighty patron of artists, and 
has a splendid gallery of pictures in his own possession.—Vol. i. 
pp. 502—510. 
MR. CRANSTOUN. 

There cannot be a greater contrast between any two individuals, 
of eminent acquirements, than there is between Mr. Clerk and the 
gentleman who ranks next to him at the Scottish bar—Mr. Crans- 
toun. They mutually set off each other to great advantage; they 
are rivals in nothing; notwithstanding their total dissimilitude in 
almost every respect, they are well nigh equally admired by every 
one. I am much mistaken if any thing could furnish a more une- 
quivocal testimony to the talents of them both. 

It was my fortune to see Mr. Cranstoun for the first time, as he 
rose to make his reply to a fervid, masculine, homely harangue of 
my old favourite; and I was never less predisposed to receive fa- 
vourably the claims of a stranger upon my admiration. There was 
something, however, about the new speaker which would not per- 
mit me to refuse him my attention, although I confess I could 
scarcely bring myself to listen to him with much gusto for several 
minutes. I felt, to use a simile in Mr. Clerk’s own way, like a 
person whose eyes have been dazzled with some strong, rich, lux- 
urlant piece of the Dutch or Flemish school, and who cannot taste, 
in immediate transition, the more pale, calm, correct gracefulness 
of an Italian Fresco; nevertheless, the eyes become cool as they 
gaze, and the mind is gradually yielded up to a less stimulant, but 
in the end a yet more captivating and soothing species of seduc- 
tion. The pensive and pallid countenance, every delicate line of 
which seemed to breathe the very spirit of compact thoughtful- 
ness—the mild contemplative blue eyes, with now and then a fiash 
of irresistible fire in them—the lips, so full of precision and taste- 
fulness, not perhaps without a dash of fastidiousness in the com- 
pression of their curves—the gentle, easy, but firm and dignified 
air and attitude—every thing about him had its magic, and the 
charm was not long in winning me effectually into its circle. The 
stream of his discourse flowed on calmly and clearly; the voice 
itself was mellow yet commanding; the pronunciation exact, but 
not pedantically so; the ideas rose gradually out of each other, and 
seemed to clothe themselves in the best and most accurate of 
phraseology, without the exertion of a single thought in its selec- 
tion. The fascination was cre long complete; and, when he closed 
his speech, it seemed to me as if I had never before witnessed any 
specimen of the true ‘ Melliflua Majestas’ of Quintilian. 
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The only defect in-his manner of speaking (and it is, after all, 


“oy no means a constant defect), is a certain appearance of cold-. 


ness, which, I suspect, is nearly inseparable from so much accu- 
racy. Mr. Cranstoun is a man of high birth and refined habits, 
and he has profited abundantly by all the means of education which 
either his own or the sister country can afford. His success in his 
profession was not early (although never was any success so rapid 
after it once had a beginning); and he spent, therefore, many years 
of his manhood in the exquisite intellectual enjoyments of an ele- 
gant scholar, before he had either inclination or occasion to devote 
himself entirely to the more repulsive studies of the law. It is no 
wonder, that in spite of his continual practice, and of his great 
natural eloquence, the impression of these delightful years should 
have become too deep ever to be cuncealed from view; and that, 
even in the midst of the most brilliant displays of his forensic ex- 
ertion, there should mingle something in his air, which reminds 
us that there is still another sphere wherein his spirit would be yet 
more perfectly at home. To me, I must confess, although I am 
aware that you will laugh at me for doing so, there was always 
present, while I listened to this accomplished speaker, a certain 
fecling of pain. I could scarcely help regretting that he should 
have become a barrister at all. The lucid power of investigation; 
the depth of argument; the richness of illustration—all set forth 
and embalmed in such a strain of beautiful and unaffected language, 
appeared to me to be almost too precious for the purposes to which 
they were devoted—even although, in this their devotion, they 
were also ministering to my owndelight. I could not help saying 
to myself,—what a pity, that he who might have added a new name 
to the most splendid triumphs of his country—who might per- 
haps have been equal to any one as a historian, philosopher, or 
statesman, should have been induced, in the early and inconscious 
diffidence of his genius, to give himself to a profession which can 
never afford any adequate remuneration, either for the talents 
which he has devoted to its service, or the honour which he has 
conferred upon its name. 

Having this feeling, I of course could not join in the regret 
which I heard expressed by all my friends in Edinburgh, in con- 
sequence of a prevailing rumour, that Mr. Cranstoun intends ere 
long to withdraw himself from the practice of his profession; and 
yet I most perfectly sympathise in the feelings of those, who, them- 
selves compelled to adhere to those toils from which he is enabled 
to shake himself free, are sorry to witness the removal of one, who 
was sufficient of himself alone to shed an air of grace and dignity 
over the whole profession—and almost, as it were, over all that 
belong to it. Well indeed may they be excused for wishing to de- 
fer as long as possible the loss of such a brother. To use the old 
Greek proverb, which Pericles has applied on a more tragical, but 
not on a more fitting occasion—it is indeed ‘ taking away the 
spring from their year.’ 
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In the retreat of Mr. Cranstoun, however, (should it really take 
place) even these gentlemen, when they have leisure for a little 
more reflection, will probably see any thing rather than a cause of 
regret. The mind which possesses within itself so many sources 
of delightful exertion, can never be likely to sink into the wretch- 
edness of indolence; and, in whatever way its energies may be em- 
ployed, there can be no question that good fruit, and lasting, will 
be the issue. Whether he return to those early pursuits in which 
he once promised to do so much, and of which, in the midst of 
his severer occupations, so many beautiful glimpses have from 
time to time escaped him; or whether he seek, in the retirement of 
his honourable ease, to reduce into an enduring form the product 
of his long assiduity in the studies of his profession—whether he 
may prefer to take a very high place in the literature, or the very 
highest in the jurisprudence of his country—all will acknowledge 
that he has ‘ chosen a better part’ than he could have ever obtain- 
ed, by remaining in the dust and fever of a profession which must 
be almost as fatiguing to the body as it is to the mind. Ibid. pp. 
516—522. 

MR. JEFFREY. 

I have heard many persons say, that the first sight of Mr. Jeffrey 
disappointed them, and jarred with all the ideas they had previ- 
ously formed of his genius and character. Perhaps the very first 
glance of this celebrated person produced something of the same 
effect upon my own mind; but a minute or two of contemplation 
sufficed to restore me to the whole of my faith in physiognomy. 
People may dispute as much as they please about particular fea- 
tures, and their effect, but I have been all my life a student of ‘ the 
human face divine,’ and I have never yet met with any counte- 
nance which did not perfectly harmonize, so far as I could have 
opportunity of ascertaining, with the intellectual conformation and 
habits of the man that bore it.—But I must not allow myself to be 
seduced into a disquisition. 

Mr. Jeffrey is a short and active looking man, with a great ap- 
pearance of vivacity in all his motions. His face is one which can- 
not be understood at a single look—perhaps it requires, as it cer- 
tainly invites, a long and anxious scrutiny before it lays itself open 
to the gazer. The features are neither handsome, nor even very 
defined in their outlines; and yet the effect of the whole is as strik- 
Ing as any arrangement either of more noble or more marked fea- 
tures, which ever came under my view. The forehead is very 
singularly shaped, describing in its bend from side to side a larger 
segment of a circle than is at all common; compressed below the 
temples almost as much as Sterne’s; and throwing out sinuses 
above the eyes of an extremely bold and compact structure. The 
mouth is the most expressive part of his face, as I believe it is of 
every face. The lips are very firm, but they tremble and vibrate, 
even when brought close together, in such a way as to give the 
idea of an intense, never-ceasing play of mind. There is a delicate 
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kind of sneer almost always upon them, which has not the least 
appearance of iil-temper about it, but seems to belong entirely to 
the speculative understanding of the man. I have said, that the 
mouth is the most expressive part of his face—and, in one sense, 
this is the truth, for it is.certainly the seat of all its rapid and 
transitory expression. But what speaking things are his eyes! 
They disdain to be agitated with those lesser emotions which pass 
over the lips; they reserve their fierce and dark energies for mat- 
ters of more moment; once kindled with the heat of any passion, 
how they beam, flash upon flash! The scintillation of a star is not 
more fervid. Perhaps, notwithstanding of this, their repose is even 
more worthy of attention. With the capacity of emitting such a 
flood of radiance, they seem to take a pleasure in banishing every 
ray from their black, inscrutable, glazed, tarn-like circles. I think 
their prevailing language is, after all, rather a melancholy than a 
merry one—it is at least very full of reflection. Such is a faint 
outline of this countenance, the features of which (to say nothing 
at all of their expression), have, as yet, baffled every attempt of 
the portrait-painters; and which, indeed, bids very fair, in my 
opinion, to leave no image behind it, either on canvass or on cop- 

r. 

Mr. Jeffrey’s voice is neither a musical nor a noble one; but it 
has such a sharp, acute, thrilling power, that even its whisper can 
be heard distinctly at a very great distance, and that too in the 
midst of a multitude of voices, of more apparent power and com- 
pass. There is something about it which at once convinces you 
that it proceeds from no insignificant person—a decided, nervous 
tone, which cuts deep into the ear. His pronunciation is wretch- 
ed—a mixture of prov. icial English, with undignified Scotch, al- 
together snappish and offensive; and which would be quite suf- 
ficient to render the elocution of a more ordinary man utterly dis- 
gusting; but the flow of his eloquence is so overpoweringly rapid, 
so unweariedly energetic, so entirely unlike every other man’s 
mode of speaking, that the pronunciation of the particular words 
is quite lost to one’s view in the midst of that continual effort 
which is required, in order to make the understanding, even the 
ear of the listener, keep pace with the glowing velocity of the de- 
clamation. His words come more profusely than words ever came 
before, and yet it seems as if they were quite unable to follow, 
passibus equis, the still more amazing speed of his thoughts. You 
sit, while minute follows minute unaccounted and unheeded, in a 
state of painful excitation, as if you were in a room overlighted 
with gas, or close under the crash of a whole pealing orchestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivacity, if possessed by a person 
of very inferior talents, might for a little be sufficient to create an 
illusion in his favour; and I have heard that such things have been. 
But the more you can overcome the effect of Jeffrey’s dazzling 
rapidity, and concentrate your attention on the ideas embodied 
with such supernatural facility, the greater will be your admira- 
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tion. It is impossible to conceive the existence of a more fertile, 
teeming intellect. The flood of his illustration seems to be at all 
times rioting up to the very brim—yet he commands and restrains 
it with equal strength and skill; or, if it does escape him for a mo- 
ment, it spreads such a richness all around, that it is impossible 
to find fault with its extravagance. Surely never was such a lux- 
uriant ‘ copia fandi,’ united with so much terseness of thought, and 
brilliancy of imagination, and managed with so much unconscious, 
almost instinctive ease. If he be not the most delightful, he is cer- 
tainly by far the most wonderful of speakers. 

Like Cranstoun, this splendid rhetorician was many years at the 
bar, before his success was at all proportioned to his talents. The 
reputation enjoyed by his Review was both a friendly and a hos- 
tile thing to him as a barrister; for it excited universal attention 
to him whenever he made any appearance at the bar, and yet it 
prevented many people from soliciting him to undertake the con- 
duct of their cases, by inspiring a sort of fear, that his other, and 
more delightful, and better-rewarded pursuits, might perhaps pre- 
vent him from doing full justice to matters of every-day charac- 
ter—the paltry disputes of traders, and the mean tricks of attor- 
nies. All this, however, has been long since got over, and Jeffrey 
is now higher than almost any of his brethren in his general cha- 
racter of an advocate, and decidedly above them all in more than 
one particular department of practice. The same powers which 
have enabled him ta seize with so firm a grasp the opinion of the 
public, in regard to matters of taste and literature, give him, above 
all, sway unrivalled over the minds of a jury. There cannot be a 
finer display of ingenuity than his mode of addressing a set of 
plain conscientious men, whom it is his buy sess to bamboozle. He 
does not, indeed, call up, as some have dared to do, the majesty 
of sleeping passions, to overawe the trembling indecision of judg- 
ment. The magic he wields is not of that high cast which makes 
the subject of its working the conscious yet willing slave of the 
sorcerer. His is a more cunning, but quite as effectual a species of 
tempting. He flatters the vanity of men, by making them believe, 
that the best proof of their own superiority will be their coming 
to the conclusion which he has proposed; and they submit with ser- 
vile stupidity at the very moment that they are pluming themselves 
on displaying the boldness and independence of adventurous in- 
tellect.—In criminal trials, and in the newly-established jury court 
for civil cases, Mr. Jeffrey is now completely lord of the ascend- 
ant.—Ibid. pp. 526--30. 


Art. VII.—The Pariah of Bombay, a Tale. 
[From the European Magazine. } 
T° WARDS the brilliant hour of sunset, in a spring evening, 
one of the noblest brachmins in this island appeared on a para- 
pet of rocks extending into the bay, and began the ceremonies of 
the cocoa-nut feast by throwing a gilded shell into the sea. In a few 
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moments the waves swarmed with more than a thousand shells 
lanched as a tribute to the bountiful element, while the shore re- 
sounded with the joyous clamours of tom-toms, pipes, trumpets, 
and the double flutes played by rough boys, resembling the young 
satyrs in antique bas-reliefs. Booths, gayly,festooned with dyed cot- 
ton or splendid chintzes, and heaped with toys and sweetmeats, 
gave amusement to groups composed of every nation, class, and 
cast, in their best attire. But even the brachmin who presided at 
this harmless superstition was not more disposed to good humour 
than Ibrahim Ahmed, a dustoor or high-priest of the sect called 
Guebres or Parsees,* in India. He was still in the prime of life; 
his eminently graceful figure derived every possible advantage 
from the folds of his long white muslin Jamma, and the gay co- 
lours of the shawl which twined round his cap of crimson velvet, 
suited the laughing character of his face, while they contrasted the 
clear olive of his complexion. Accustomed to the festivities of the 
best Europeans in Bombay, and to the frank amenity of their opin- 
ions, he looked with more curiosity than contempt on the pageant 
of Hindoo bigotry. While tame snakes, and jugglers from Ma- 
dras, amused his companions, his eyes were attracted by a female 
pariah, one of the most reprobated class of outcasts. She held in 
her hand a lamp of fireflies, and was wading into the tide in quest 
of the cocoa-shells that swam near the shore; hoping, perhaps, to 
collect a few whose fibres might be used for cordage. Though her 
person was bowed by the constant drudgery of her unhappy class, 
and defiled by squalid habits, there was something in the arrange- 
ment of the Shalie+ contrived to answer the purpose of a petticoat 
and mantle, which revealed modesty and natural grace. And when 
she threw back the corner of this shalie, whose ragged ends had 
been gathered over her head as a veil, the beautiful black eyes be- 
neath it made the dustoor Ibrahim half regret the dignity of his 
own station. He thought with more than usual bitterness of the 
superstition that consigns the pariahs to utter ignominy, and per- 
haps these thoughts occupied him so long that he forgot the Atshba- 
haram, or holy fire, which he ought to have kept alive. Those who 
recollect the objects of a Guebre’s superstition, know that a fire- 
temple contains two fires, one of which the vulgar may behold, but 
the other is preserved in the most holy recess, unvisited by the 
light of the sun, and approached only by the chief dustoor or high- 
priest. It was necessary to remedy its extinction by fire brought 
from a funeral pile, and at this period Ibrahim knew not where to 
seek one, as his sect no longer burned their dead, holding it more 
advisable to return the body to air, by exposing it, than to earth, 
water, or fire. But as the Hindoos of Bombay burned human re- 
lics on the shore at low water, he folded himself in his shawl, and 


* Both the sun and the sea are worshipped by these idolaters. T heir buria!l- 
place is a square open repository. 

t The Shalie, among the common class of native females, is a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton Wrapped round the waist, leaving half one leg bare. 
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went forth to seek the materials from whence he might lawfully 
rekindle the consecrated fire so precious to a Guebre. 

It was midnight when Ibrahim began his walk towards a ceme- 
try on the shore, seldom visited at this hour, except by wild dogs; 
but the superstition of his sect had made these animals holy in 
his imagination, and he saw them with the feelings of friendliness, 
excited by his belief, that a dog would preserve his soul from evil 
spirits if present when he closed his eyes for ever. Ibrahim never 
started till he saw a skeleton-hand stretched to snatch one of the bas- 
kets of provisions which had been scattered as usual, by his orders, 
for the wandering dogs.* Presently, from beneath the cocoa-nut 
tree which over-shadowed the entrance of the cemetry, he saw a 
meagre woman creep towards a little mound of leaves, on which 
a child was lying. She offered some of the boiled rice she had 
found in the baskets to its lips, but they could not open. The mi- 
serable mother held it to her breast an instant and dropped it on 
the earth again, as if then conscious of its death. She heard the 
howlings of the famished dogs, and throwing them the rest of the 
food, more anxious to preserve her infant’s remains than herself, 
the pariah laid a few of the freshest leaves together, and seemed 
preparing a grave among the urns and obclisks that adorn the bury- 
ing place, when she saw Ibrahim standing near her. Aware how 
horribly the profanation of such holy ground might be avenged on 
a wretched outcast, she fled with a dismal shriek among the en- 
tangled cocoa-trees, and the good Guebre took up the body, deter- 
mining to give it the most sacred funeral rites in consecrated fire. 
Covered in his robé, he brought his prize to the chamber of his 
priestly office, and looking on it more stedfastly, perceived that it 
still lived. He had, according to the custom of his sect, only one 
wife, and she was childless. ‘This infant boy justified the eastern 

roverb, which compares what is most lovely, to the loveliness of 
a child. An eastern poet would have compared its beauty as it lay 
in seeming death, to the Indian Cupid slain by Seeva. Ibrahim 
was skilled in medicinal science, and the weakness caused by fa- 
mine was soon remedied. His wife consented to adopt the found- 
ling, whose shape and features gave no indication of that coarse- 
ness usually found in the offspring of pariahs; and the foster-father 
was careful to conceal whatever might raise a suspicion of its ab- 
horred origin. His mansion was one of the most splendid in Bom- 
bay, and its gardens were now made delightful to him by the gam- 
bols of his new favourite. These gardens were watered, as is cus- 
tomary in the east, by means of a cistern, whose wheel was kept in 
constant motion by a buffalo. Ibrahim walked one day under his 
canopy of plantain-trees, wreathed with yellow roses, and inhabited 
by crouds of singing-birds, and admired the freshness of his shrubs, 
till he perceived the cistern which supplied them was worked, not 

* Perhaps this veneration for dogs is peculiar to Indian Guebres, because they 


have a tradition of their escape from shipwreck, caused by the barking of dogs, 
when they emigrated to India. 
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by a beast of burden, but by a female pariah, The human particles 
even in the Guebre’s heart, were touched by this cruel spectacle; 
but his disgust was changed to surprise, when he heard that she 
had solicited the employment. He directed his superior servants 
to remove her to a detached apartment of his mansion, where se- 
veral of her cast were busied in grinding rice, and performing the 
lower culinary offices. Chandela, as she was called, distinguished 
herself by the neatness of her labours; and it was soon remarked, 
that the rice-cakes she prepared for Ibrahim’s adopted son, were 
her favourite tasks. The boy loved honey, and as no hives were 
near, his foster-father was surprised to see his breakfast-table re- 
gularly furnished with a small quantity. The poor cutcast had 
traced 2 bee, and lodged its nest among the moonflowers in his de- 
licious garden, to supply an addition to his luxuries. She brought 
the delicate winged creature which most resembles the humming- 
bird, to build its house on the fan-leaf of the palmyra-tree for his 
adopted son’s amusement, and spent hours in chasing away the 
tree-snake and cobra-nanilla from among the jasmine and scarlet 
mulberries, where he loved to play. Ibrahim was a learned and 
sincere Guebre, but he knew very little of human nature. He be- 
lieved the fixed and deep contempt which his religion taught him 
for an outcast, was too strong to need defence; and had never 
guessed that men always begin to love whatever beautifies and en- 
riches their felicity. As a parsee, he was privileged to take another 
wife, having no hope of progeny by the first; but the infamy attach- 
ed to a pariah, the utter ruin of his adopted son if his origin should 
be discovered, and his own high station, determined him either to 
resist, or banish the tempter. He made a thousand wise resolu- 
tions, and kept them all till he heard Chandela’s voice again. Ibra- 
him’s wife, married in her seventh year, and deprived of any mo- 
tive to improve, was as indolently insipid as the ladies of a Bom- 
bay harem are usually found. Plaiting coloured threads, embroid- 
ering, making pastry, and chewing betel, had composed the history 
of her whole life, except when she awakened herself sufficiently to 
paint her eyebrows, and load the hems of her ears with jewels. 
When the roots of her hair, the palms of her hands, the soles of 
her feet, and the tips of her nails, were tinged with red, and her 
nose had its appropriate jewel, she was considered a parsee-beauty 
of the first class, and by none more undoubtingly than herself. 
Therefore she looked with very contemptuous eyes on Chandela; 
but in the dulness of a lite,;which like Mahomet’s angels was com- 
posed only of sweetmeats, it was really some amusement to be 
jealous. Little Ahmed, as the adopted boy was called, had so much 
love for the poor pariah, that no rebuke could prevent him from 
stealing among the remote shrubberies, or into the hut where she 
ground rice, to teach her all he learnt from the handmaids of the 
haram. She was soon able to play on his guitar, to thread beads, 
and above all to read the beautiful maxims ascribed to Chee, the 
Confucius of the parsees. Ibrahim’s wife saw her new talents with 
VOL, XIV. 8 
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affected pleasure, and asked her to sing for her amusement. Char- 
dela complied with a voice of such sweetness, that she might 
have been mistaken for one of the female deities of music wor- 
shipped in the east, and was recompensed by a present of flowers 
and paung. The latter, consisting of chunam and betel-nut, wrap- 
ped in the leaf of an aromatic plant, is a compliment implying dis- 
tinguished kindness, and cannot be refused without the highest af- 
front. Chandela placed it on her forehead, and had opened her 
lips to receive its contents, when the playful boy snatched and at- 
tempted to taste them. The outcast uttered a scream of terror, and 
seizing the poisoned gift from her son’s hand, swallowed the whole. 
—Ibrahim saw and understood this touching scene, He had read 
the purpose of his wife’s malignant jealousy in her large stag eyes; 
and well aware that the sweetmeat she had poisoned had been ex- 
changed by his own hand for a harmless mixture of ghee, poppy- 
seeds, and sugar, left his house immediately to execute his own 
project. In the nearest bazaar lived a barber, whose gup or news- 
shop was famous for good story-tellers and audacious buffoons. 
At that hour of night which brings the greatest troop of listeners 
to such shops, a new assistant appeared in this noted barber’s, and 
the first customer who presented his head to be shaven was a plump 
merchant of great weight in the panchait or village council of par- 
sees. The new operator bowet with profound reverence three 
times, and made a long pause before he began his functions with a 
gravity so strange as to provoke a question. ‘ Sir,’ said the buf- 
foon-barber, ‘ I was thinking of Chreeshna’s cream-pot and butter- 
bail;* and also I am trying to recollect how many ton may pass 
through the cleft of the penitent’s rock.’ ‘ Thou art but a lean fel- 
low,’ returned the merchant rather angrily, ‘ but if thou wert mea- 
sured by the weight of thy sins, I reckon nothing less than a Jag- 
ger-naut’s bridge would let thee pass.’ ‘ Truly,’ said the barber 
sighing, ‘ my neigbour, the rich merchant [brahim, is no fatter than 
I, yet he has marvellous need of a wide hole to creep through, if 
his sins are to be counted by inches and packed round him.’ The 
honest merchant opened his eyes and ears with the avarice of cu- 
riosity at this hint, and sat with his new shaven head bare more 
than an hour, while the barber arrived, after a prodigious pream- 
ble, at the best part of his story. ‘ If your worshiptul excellence 
will promise not tocali me as a witness before the parsee council, you 
shall hear a most strange secret. Ibrahim has corrupted his con- 
science with running among the English rajahs, who wear scarlet 
bajees and black fans; and making mockery of our brachmins, has 
taken a pariah into his garden-house to be his second wife.’ The 
president of the parsee council uplifted his eyes, and a tailor drop- 
ped the scissors he was exercising with his toes, to attend more 
precisely. ‘ Not content with this,’ continued the barber, ‘ which 


* A large cistern and round fragment of rock are celebrated by these names at 
Mahaballipeoram, near Arjoon. In Bombay there is a cloven rock through which 
peniteuts of all sizes endeavour to pass as a purgatory. 
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we Hindoos should think deserving a thousand bastinadoes, he has 
taken his first poor wife by force from the muslin-chamber, and 


‘compelled her to wear the old garments of the pariah, to draw 


water and carry pitchers, while the outcast wears pearls over her 


forehead, dips her hair in rose water, and calls herself Ibrahim’s 
first wife.’—‘ Friend,’ said the merchant, ‘when your prophet 


Veeshnu churned the sea, he brought forth seven things; a sun, a 
moon, an‘elephant, a physician, a horse, a cup of good liquor, and 
a woman; and in my secret opinion, two of these seven might have 


been spared.’ ‘ Not the elephant,’ returned the barber with impos- 


ing gravity, ‘for he resembles a most honourable gentleman; but 
there is no need of a physician witha cup of good wine; and the 
woman and the moon together are enough to make any man mad.’ 
The large counsellor smiled with exquisite complacency, and de- 
parted to tell all he had heard of his neighbour. 

Before the next eve, as he expected, Ibrahim was summoned by 
the council of his sect to answer for his offences, and surprised 
them by making no defence. As chief dustoor of the parsees, no 
heavy penance was required of him, except a fine of six thousand 
rupees, especially as he consented to re-establish justice in his 
household. Proper messengers accompanied him home* to enforce 
it; and his wife, notwithstanding her shrieks and resistance, was 
compelled to assume the garments of a pariah. It was in vain she 
reproached him with his infidelities and treasons; the good par- 


sees assured her the whole truth of her real station was now con- 


fessed by Ibrahim himself; and Chandela’s meek amazement when 
desired to put on her rival’s rich attire, was ascribed to the stu- 
pifying effects of some malignant drug. The poisoned betel-nut 
which had been prepared for her, and which was found by Ibra- 
ham’s contrivance in his jealous lady’s chamber, seemed to confirma 
this supposition; and the influence of magic is still so firmly believ- 
ed by modern parsees, that no one would have doubted even a 
transfer of shapes and features. At least, none presumed to con- 
tradict the high dustoor; and he had the pleasure of elevating the 
pariah to his side, while his angry and revengeful wife suffered 
due punishment in the drudgery and degradation of an outcast. 
But she suffered them only a few days: her kinsmen lived in the 
island of Ceylon, and she fled in the night, as it was supposed, to 
seek their protection. 

This lady’s flight, as Ibrahim had sufficient sense to seek no se- 
cond addition to his harem, placed him in perfect peace with his 
new wife. She was, indeed, one of those gentle creatures to whom 
the Hindoo scfipture has assigned the first place in Heaven, and 
her husband’s affections remained constant to her without aid from 
the emerald, the ruby, or any of the amulets to which, the poetic 


* The Guebres make no scruple at admitting men into the apartments of their 
women, who enjoy more liberty than other sects, though very liitlke more eduea- 
tion. 
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superstition of India has given power. Their adopted boy grew 
in loveliness; and at his eighth year was betrothed, according to 
the custom of the parsees, to a little bride some months younger. 
This festival, always sumptuous in Bombay, was celebrated with 
the pomp proportioned to Ibrahim’s wealth and rank. ‘The palan- 
quin of these young sacrifices to the deity of marriage, shone with 
gold brocade and wreaths of jewels, as it passed through strects 
carpeted and canopied with embroidered cloth, towards gardens, 
whose superb trees resembled pyramids of light. But though the 
sagest astrologers had been consulted, and the happiest aspect of 
the stars observed, a fatal interruption awaited them. At the en- 
trance of a baradt richly illuminated by Ibrahim’s order, where 
crouds of all ranks were feasted with sherbet and confectionary, y 
among booths filled with musicians and tumblers, a squalid wo- 
man suddenly sprung into the street, exclaiming, * My son!—give 
me my son!’—The procession stopped in consternation, more caus- 
ed by the pollution of the outcast’s touch, than by her incredible 
claim; and Ibrahim, startled by the shrill tones of a voice he re- 
membered too well, perceived his discarded wife in the dress of a 
pariah. He instantly conceived the extent of her revengeful pur- 
pose, but it was too late to defeat her. Availing herself of his own 
stratagém, Bomanjee uttered dismal lamentations, and tearin 
asunder the rich curtains behind which the boy sat loaded with 
chains of pearl, attempted to grasp him in her arms. The father of 
the infant bride, thunder-struck at this base blot on the bridegroom’s 
origin, demanded a pause in the nuptial rites, till the truth could 
be made manifest. Seeing Ibrahim pale, trembling, and unable to 
answer, he snatched his adopted son from the palanquin, and ad- 
vanced to throw him into the embrace of his pretended mother, 
when Chandela, leaping from her husband’s, caught her son from 
his arms, repeating, ‘ I am the outcast—he is mine.’ 
Notwithstanding the horror of Hindoos at that execrated name, 
the spectators were silenced by the sacred agony of a mother, and 
by their eager curiosity to see the rival claims decided. Ibrahim 
entangled in his own devices, could not recant what he had con- 
fessed before his brother counsellors; he could not deny that he 
had called Bomanjee an‘outcast, and that young Ahmed was a 
stranger’s son. Ali that seemed doubtful now was, to which of 
these unhappy women the disputed boy should be assigned; and 
the noblest parsees agreed it should be left to his decision. Bom- 
anjee’s eyes glared with malignant joy; for in the days of her 
splendor she had often loaded him with fruits and garlands of 
flowers; but he had not forgot the patient cares, the secret caress- 
A es, and constant love of his true mother, as he sprang intoher arms, 
i: She hid her face on his; and dropping the rich mantle she had 
4 worn as Ibrahim’s wife, stole one sorrowful glance at her husband, 
Ne und departed among the darkest trees. No one presumed to arrest 
| or follow her steps. A kind of surprise, such as results from some 
unexpected gleam of brilliant light, had been excited even among 
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the most vulgar, by the nobleness of this unhappy mother. Ibra- 
him, though he felt that she had willingly sacrificed splendor and 
honour to save her son, also felt that she had sacrificed him; and had 
proved her affection as a wife, inferior to her fondness as a parent; 
and his consternation was not unmingled with resentment. But 
while he paused, the kindred of his revengeful Bomanjee com- 
pleted the measures they had prepared for his misery. Instigated 
by their eloquence and their bribes, the most zealous brachmins had 
placed themselves in readiness to seize their victim. Abandoned 
to their ferocious power by all the creeds and all the customs of 
the Hindoos, the miserable outcast was brought back to suffer the 
ordeal by which their superstition pretends to discover those who 
are really pariahs, or outcasts from the gods. Conscious of his own 
indiscreet duplicity, fearful of the disgrace which vehement inter- 
ference might draw on his own head, and unnerved by the habitual 
indolence of a selfish life, ibrahim satisfied himself with silent re- 
gret while the brachmins conveyed their victim to Carli, intending 
to exhibit her fate as a terrible evidence of their power, and an aton- 
ing sacrifice to their goddess Kali.* Ibrahim heard Kali named 
with a frightful and remorseful consciousness of the death designed 
for Chandela and her son. The languor of his temperament, which, 

like his personal beauty, possessed more elasticity than strength, 

gave way to human passions; and he embarked secretly in his boat 
at midnight to overtake the brachmins in their journey to their 
temple. He reached it safely a few hours after their arrival, and 
pitched his tent at the foot of its tremendous seat. With no atten- 
dants he ascended the piles of rock sheltered by wild groves of 
mango trees on the road to Carli. All was dark when he reached 
the mouth of its giant cave, and hid himself among the arched 
niches which form its portico, The spectacle within would have 
awed a stronger spirit. Hewn in the solid rock, three aisles formed. 
by twenty-one enormous pillars supported a coved roof resting on 
ribs of teak-wood undecayed by six hundred years. A few torches 


gleaming in the corridors, showed him the gloomy extent of this. 


mountain temple, in which no image of any deity interrupted its 
magnificent simplicity. The shadow of a single priest emerging 
from his cell behind the pillars, seemed to represent the littleness 
of man in the chambers of his Creator: but Ibrahim thought only 
of his purpose, and questioned the stranger in a faltering voice 
concerning Chandela and her son. The priest replied, ‘ We are 
Jimes, and this cavern is dedicated to a purer and more ancient reli- 
gion than the brachmins. We believe our God all wise, all seeing, 
all-productive, and all-happy—without name, without shape, with- 
out tribe, love, or weakness. The man who can attain these perfec- 
tions will soon behold God, is already in his presence, and will be 
united to him. Thy Chandela would have nothing to fear from us. 


* This tremendous deity (the wife of Seeva) receives many victims still between 
the shores of Calcutta and the isle of Sangor, where her ruined temple stands. 
Her votaries are deemed happy if seized by the sharks which wait round it. 
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We believe the world eternal, therefore we hold it sinful to attempt 
destruction; we believe all things governed by necessity, therefore 
we blame nothing except adultery and theft, which never can be 
needful. Go in peace.’ He offered Ibraham food, but of a very 
simple kind, for their creed excludes animal-meats, milk, and ho- 
ney: informing him that the Hindoo priests had probably named 


the cave of Carli to mislead his search, while they performed their 


rites on the shore. Dreading to find them completed, Ibrahim de- 
‘scended into a deep and dismal valley, opening by a narrow pass 
into the sea, which encompassed a small island near its mouth, as 
low and dark as the abhorred isle of Sangor, famous for human 
sacrifices. ‘Two brachmins answered his inquiries by intelligence 
that they had already disposed of Chandela according to her doom; 
but the next hour would decide whether her son should belong to 
them, or to the miserable cast of his mother. Breathless and aghast 
with fear of this decision, Ibrahim stood among the crowd, while the 
votaries of Hindoo superstition approached in garlands of flowers 
and scarlet robes, bringing in a magnificent litter the unfortunate boy 
designed for an offering to Kali. Beautiful and rosy in the sleep 
procured by opium, they placed him in the centre of the road, 
strewing Cusa-grass, oil, and milk, upon his garments. Citarrs 
and trumpets mingled with the heavy sound of a triumphal car 
containing the idol Kali, represented by a gorgeous mass of ebony 
studded with rubies, drawn by an elephant of rare beauty. Certain 
that the infant’s death would be decided if the wheels of this ve- 
hicle pursued their way, Ibrahim saw only one desperate expedi- 
ent in his power to save it. He had seen this elephant in Ceylon 
when driven by its hunters into the trap* prepared for it, and had 
given it liberty by drawing out the stakes which prevented its es- 
cape. ‘Trusting to the grateful sagacity of this noble animal, he 
threw himself with his face upwards before the sleeping boy in the 
road of the idol’s chariot, an action which the brachmins saw with- 
out displeasure or surprise, as believers expect honour on earth 
and immortality in heaven from its touch. Not a breath was heard 
among the spectators, and the music sunk into the softest sound of 
the flutes used to charm the rock-serpent and cobra-capella, lest 
it should disturb the sleeper: but when the wheels had rolled within 
a foot pace, the elephant suddenly paused, fixed his mild eyes on 
his former benefactor, and raising the nearest wheel with his trunk, 
passed him and his slumbering boy in safety. A longand deep cry es- 
caped the crowd, the lamps were suddenly extinguished, and Ibra- 
him felt himself raised from the earth, muffled in his shawl, and 


* A modern traveller says, the elephant-craal, or trap, resembles a funnel, se- 
vera] hundred feet in length, and divided into three chambers, the last and small- 
est of which is guarded by strong posts or stakes driven into the ground, and men 
holding bundles of lighted straw. Twotame elephants ‘are usually employed 
to lead the captive out, oppressing him with all their weight, and sometimes beat~ 
ing him with their trunks, while his groans and resistance express his indignation. 
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conveyed away in a kind of litter. He began to fear that his rash- 
ness had only changed the child’s fate and his own into a more 
lingering misery, as the brachmins profess to believe that those 
over whom their divinity passes without a touch, are reprobated 
for ever. Many hours and many changes in his conveyance passed 
before the veil was taken from his eyes. They beheld a stupendous 
chamber resting on columns of rock illuminated by a thousand 
lamps. The flat roof, the turbaned capitals of the pillars, and the 
threeformed god, whose face sparkled with jewels amongst a crowd 
of inferior images, informed him that he stood in the cavern-tem- 
ple of Elephanta: and the linen scarfs and zenaars* worn by those 
who surrounded him, announced the highest order of brachmin 
priests. One of superior stature and aspect held the hand of a wo- 
man covered with a silver veil, and addressed Ibrahim in these 
words:— 

‘ No part of nature displays its creative power to every eye, nor 
do we expose the vital principle of our religion to the vulgar. We 
reserve it for those who merit our care, and are capable of receiving 
its fruits. Thyself and this woman Chandela are among the chosen 
number:—she was once a portion of the vilest class, but thy bounty 
has made her worthy to convert thee, as the clay that has become 
fragrant by dwelling near the rose, may form a vase to preserve it. 
Why should a being capable of such glorious self-sacrifice, bow to 
the deity of one element, when he might behold the author and go- 
vernor of all?—He who is moisture in the water, light in the sun 
and moon, breath in the winds, and the invisible soul of all men!— 
such is the divinity we worship—such the principle of a religion 
which the perverse ignorance of the multitude compels us to dress 
in awful and fantastic mysteries.—Receive this woman as thy wife, 
and her son shall be as thine own. We devote them to our God in 
winning thee from thy darkness, and our offerings to his altar are 
generous and faithful hearts.’ 





ArT. VIII.—Some account of the late Fohn Sackeouse, the Esqui- 
maux. 


[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. } 


JOHN SACKEOUSE was born in 1797, on the west coast of 

Greenland, in latitude about 70° north. In 1816, when the 
whale ships of the season were about to return home, he contrived 
to get on board the Thomas and Ann, captain Newton, of the port 
of Leith, Having made friends of all the sailors, he found no 
difficulty in concealing himself, and in stowing away his canoe: 
when the ship was well clear of the land, he made himself known to 
the captain, who, supposing that he had been carried away by ac- 
cident, very kindly offered to return and put him on shore. But 


* The zenaar, or brahminical thread, is composed of three cotton threads, each 
forty-eight yards long, twisted together, folded, and thrown over the left shoulder. 
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John entreated that this might not be done, declaring that he wish- 
ed to go to England with the ship, and to abandon his own coun- 
try. He was accordingly permitted to remain. During the voyage 
he Iearned a little English, and made himself a tolerably expert 
seaman. At Leith, during the winter of 1816-17, he frequently 
exhibited in his canoe in the docks, and excited, in this neighbour- 
hood, a good deal of notice by his extraordinary dexterity. 

He went to Davis’ Straits again in the Thomas and Ann, in 
1817, upon which occasion, captain Newton was strictly enjoined 
by his owners, Messrs. P. Wood, Weddell, & Co. of Leith, to 
treat the Esquimaux with the greatest kindness; to give him an 
opportunity of rejoining his friends; and not, on any account, to 
bring him away from his own country again, unless at his own 
particular request. 

It is due to these gentlemen, as well as to captain Newton and 
his son, to state, that, from the earliest period of John’s acquaint- 
ance with them, till his last moments, he was treated by them with 
a kindness and a liberality, which do them the more honour, from 
being bestowed at a time when he was unknown, and had no claims 
to their notice but his being far from home, and without friends; 
claims which, however, to such generous minds, are the most 
powerful of all. 

On reaching Greenland, in the season of 1817, John found that 
his only remaining relation, his sister, had died in his absence. 
Upon receiving this afflicting news, he said that he would revisit 
his country no more. What his objects were in making this reso- 
lution, it is difficult to say. Probably he did not distinctly know 
himself; though, perhaps, having acquired a taste for enjoyments 
which he knew were not to be found at home, and having no ties 
of kindred to bind him to the place of his birth, he would easily 
resolve, for a time at least, to follow the new line of life which 
accident had thrown in his way. 

About the beginning of 1818, Mr. Nasmyth, the eminent artist 
of this city, accidentally met John Sackehouse in the streets of 
Leith, and having some years before been engaged to execute a 
set of drawings of the Esquimaux costume, he was naturally at- 
tracted by his appearance, although his dress was a good deal mo- 
dified by his European habits. Mr. Nasmyth brought him up to 
Edinburgh, and finding that he had not only a taste for drawing, 
but considerable readiness of execution, very kindly offered to give 
him instructions. It soon occurred to Mr. Nasmyth, that the Es- 
quimaux might be useful to the expedition then about to sail un- 
der captain Ross, and this idea being communicated to sir James 
Hall, president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and John’s 
merits being found, upon examination, to promise very well, a let- 
ter was written to Mr. Barrow, secretary of the admiralty, who 
instantly desired that the Esquimaux, if he were willing to join 
the expedition, should be sent tu town. Very liberal offers from 
the admiralty board, accompanied this invitation, and he at once 
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agreed to go; appearing, however, to care very little about the 
proffered compensation, and only bargaining very explicitly, that 
he was not to be left in his own count 

We must look to captain Ross’s account of the voyage for the 


details of John’s proceedings. It may suffice here to say, that he. 


behaved not only with great address, but with much courage and 
presence of mind, on some trying occasions; and, throughout, gave 
entire satisfaction to the officers employed on that service. 

On the return of the expedition, the Esquimaux, became an 
object of great interest in London, and was so much noticed, that 
there was reason to apprehend either that the poor fellow’s head 
would be turned, or that he might get into company, which would 
give him dissipated habits, and render him unfit for further ser- 
vice on the next expedition. Soon tiring of London, however, he 
was sent, at his own request, to Edinburgh, and placed under the 
charge of some of his old friends. 

The admiralty board being fully sensible of the importance 
which it might prove to the expedition to have a good interpreter, 
gave directions for John’s being educated in as liberal a manner as 
possible. He concurred in these views, and engaged in a number 
of pursuits with an ardour and a steadiness truly astonishing. His 
friend, Mr. Nasmyth, resumed his drawing lessons, in a more 
methodical manner, however, than at first; and was of still greater 
service to him by teaching him English, and by introducing him to 
his family, all of whom took the warmest interest in his improve- 
ment.—As John wished to learn writing, Mr. Steven, of this town 
was engaged to teach him; and Mr. Cameron, a learned student of 
divinity, who was desirous of acquiring the Esquimaux language, 
undertook to give him regular lessons in English. He was fond of 
modelling and of carving canoes; and he took much pleasure in 
walking about and paying visits. He had great delight also in so- 
ciety: and being himself very entertaining, his circle of acquaint- 
ance soon extended itself, so that his evenings passed cheerfully, 
and profitably. 

But in the midst of all this, he was seized with an inflammatory 
complaint, from which, in a few days, he in a great measure re- 
covered, but relapsed, and died on Sunday evening, the 14th of 
February. He was attended with the utmost assiduity by Mr. 
George Bell, and several other eminent medical gentleman. He 
had many fr iends too, who attended him during his illness, with 
the most anxious care. 

John Sackeouse was about five feet eight inches high, broad in 
the chest, and well set, with a very wide face, and a great quantity 
of coarse black straight hair. The expression of his countenance, 
however, was remarkably pleasing and good-humoured, and not in 
the least degree savage. There was at all times great simplicity 
and absence of pretension in his manners. His modesty was great: 
when asked his opinion of the elephant he had seen in London, he 
said, with great naivete, and with a look of deep humility, ° Ele- 
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phant more sense me.’ His disposition was gentle and obliging; 
he was grateful for the least kindness shown to him, and, upon 
several occasions, exhibited a goodness of heart, and a considera- 
tion for the wishes and the feelings of others, which would have 
don: honour to any country. His fondness for and kindness to 
children was very striking. Ina snowy day, last winter, he met two 
children at some distance from Leith, and observing them to be 
suffering from the cold, he took off his jacket, and having care- 
fully wrapped them in it, brought them safely home: he would 
take no reward, and seemed to be quite unconscious that he had 
been doing any thing remarkable. He was temperate in all his 
habits; he was docile, and was always open to conviction; showing, 
however, the greatest desire to be treated with confidence, and of 
this he never proved himself unworthy. 

He had a quick sense of insult, and one evening being attacked 
in a most ungenerous and cowardly way in the streets, he resented 
the indignities put upon him in a very summary manner, by fairly 
knocking several of the party down: but though the insult was thus 
resemed, so nice were his feelings, that many days elapsed, before 
he subsided into his wonted quiet state of mind. Itis due to poor 
John to state, that upon this occasion, he behaved for a long time 
with great forbearance; but upon being struck, he was roused to 
exert his strength, which was prodigious. The whole party were 
carried to the watch-house—a measure which the Esquimaux could 
never be made to comprehend. 

Nothing could exceed his industry and his desire to learn; yet 
he made but slow advances. He certainly did improve, however, 
in all that he undertook, particularly in drawing. He was easily 
pleased, and took great delight in relating his adventures with the 
Northmen, as he called the people recently discovered in Baffin’s 
bay. Speaking of the barbarism of these people, he once adverted, 
with great good humour, to his own ignorance on first landing in 
this country. He imagined the first cow which he saw to be a wild 
and dangerous animal, and instantly retreated to the boat for his 
harpoon, that he might defend himself and his companions from 
this ferocious looking beast!—His curiosity was lively, and he 
sought for information with great perseverance. But he never ex- 
pressed any of that idiotic surprise which savages sometimes evince, 
on seeing any thing very different from what they have been accus- 
tomed to. When he was placed, for the first time, before a large 
mirror, he gazed at it for several minutes with evident satisfaction, 
and then turning round, exclaimed, ‘ fine, fine! two pair rooms!’ 
He played on the flute, and danced very well, so that wherever he 
went he was a most welcome guest. He looked forward with the 
utmost keenness and anxiety to the sailing of the expedition, 
now fitting out; being perfectly aware, at the same time, of his own 
value upon the occasion. 

During the height of his first illness, he was very obedient; but 


when he was freed from pain, and began to gain strength, he by 
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no means liked the discipline to which he was subjected, but more 
than all the rest the prescribed regimen displeased him. One day 
when the surgeon called, John’s door was found locked. No in- 
treaties could prevail upon him to open it. ‘ No, no,’ said he, ‘no 
want more physic—no want doctor—not sick now.’ After atime, 
finding him resolute, the doctor took John at his word, and went 
away. One of his friends called to remonstrate with him on this 
proceeding; when it came out that he had no objection to seeing 
the doctor;—‘ but,’ added he, ‘ doctor say—John, you no eat fish 
.(Yakees* man no like, no eat fish)—I go out buy little fish—doc- 
tor come—lI make fry fish on fire—no like doctor see fish—lock 
door!’ | 

His dying moments were soothed by the anxious attendance of 
his friends. He felt and acknowledged this attention, but said it 
was of no use, for his sister had appeared to him and called to 
him to come away. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
arose from superstition, or was any thing more than the effect of 
the fever under which he was then suffering; for he was unaflect- 
edly pious; and having been early instructed in the christian faith, 
continued to derive support and consolation from this source, to 
the last hour of his life. He held in his hand an Icelandic cate- 
chism,f till his strength and sight failed him, when the book drop- 
ped from his grasp, and he shortly afterwards expired. 

He was followed to the grave by a numerous company, among 
whom were not only his old friends and patrons from Leith, but 
many gentlemen of high respectability in this city. 

It is pleasing, in every point of view, to see such attentions, and 
honours, paid to so humble and insulated an individual as John 
Sackeouse. It is also worthy of remark, as affording a striking ex- 
ample of the distinction between a civilized, and a savage state of 
society. To the rude tribe to which this man belonged, all this 
might appear very insignificant;— but with what satisfaction should 
we not hear (what, alas, we can never hope to hear!) that opr un- 
fortunate countryman, the enterprising—the philosophical Park, 
had been cheered in his last moments, or honoured after his death, 
with half the attention which was here so freely bestowed upon a 
poor Esquimaux Indian. 





Art. [X.—Lithography. 

ib this number, we present our readers with a specimen of Amer?- 

can Lithography: the design and the execution from beginning 
to end—from the drawing to the impression inclusive—is by Mr. 
B. Otis; who, following the suggestions of judge Cooper, and Dr. 
Brown, of Alabama, has by means of their hints, and his own more 
successful improvements, produced the specimen now submitted. 
The drawing was made on a stone from Munich, presented to the 
American Philosophical Society, by Mr. Thomas Dobson of this 


* His name for the Esquimaux nation. + Copenhagen, 1777 
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city. But the art has been successfully tried on specimens of stone 
from Frankfort, in Kentucky, procured by judge Cooper, Dr. 
Brown, and Mr. Clifford—from Doe run in Kentucky, furnished 
by Dr. Blight—from a quarry about two miles from Maytown, 
Lancaster county—and also on some pieces of white marble from 
White Marsh, commonly found at the stone-cutters in this city. 
Dr. Brown in particular has felt great interest in the progress of 
this trial, and has written to various places in the western country 
for pieces of stone as similar as may be, to the stone of Munich; 
which are now on the road: so that the next print will probably be 
from a limestone of our own country. M. le Sieur also, whose 
exquisite designs are well known to men of science and artists here, 
has procured some stones, such as are used at Paris by M. de 
Lestayrie, and is proceeding with the experiment, we hope suc- 
cessfully; for in truth, it is an experiment in which the whole circle 
of science and of literature, is very greatly interested. 

That our readers may have a tolerably correct idea of the pro- 
cess, of which the impression at the head of this number is a spe- 
cimen, we shall give the best account we have yet been able to 
procure, of the art of thography, or drawing and engraving on 
stone: being very desirous, that other artists may succeed in their 
attempts, as well as Mr. Otis; who deserves great credit for the 
patience, perseverance, and ingenuity, which has enabled him 
hitherto to succeed so well. 

The original inventor of this art, is a musician of the name of 
Alois Senefelder, a native of Prague in Bohemia, who, after a suf- 
ficient number of trials to insure success, obtained from the elector 
of Bavaria, in 1801, an exclusive privilege for the exercise of it in 
Bavaria; and in 1803, a like privilege from the emperor of Aus- 
tria. Senefelder, in consequence, established stone-printing houses 
at Munich, and at Vienna; and under his direction, similar estab- 
lishments have been made at Paris and in Italy. 

The prints from stone that have reached us here, are chiefly by 
M. Engelman of Germany, and by M. de Lestayrie at Paris. They 
are beautiful imitations of black crayon and Indian ink drawings. 
Those who wish to see one of the best specimens, may inquire for 
a stone-impression of two wrens, by M. de Lestayrie, now exhibit- 
ing at the Academy of Arts in this city. 

It is only within this twelve-month, that any thing has been suc- 
cessfully done in this way in England. Messrs. Carey have some 
.tolerable lithographic designs in outline, published by Mr. Ack- 
erman, and the last number that has appeared here, of the Journal 
of Science and the Arts, by Thomas Brande, Esq. of the royal 
institute, also contains two specimens of lithography, with which, 
the design furnished by Mr. B. Otis, may be compared without 
any loss of credit to the American artist. 

We shall proceed to treat 1, of the kind of stone fit for the 
purpose: 2, of the ink, and the composition of crayons: 3, of the 
various modes of drawing, etching, &c. on the stone: 4, of the 
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method of taking off impressions: 5, of the uses to which this art 
may be put. 

First then of the stone. The properties required, are, that the 
stone employed shall bear a tolerably smooth, and perfectly uni- 
form surface; free from any heterogeneous veins or specks, when 
it has been rubbed down with sand, and then with emery, to the 
fineness of the surface of glass, roughed for shades or moonlights; 
or a little finer. It must have just roughness enough and no more, 
to catch hold of the crayon, and take the mark of the drawing: 
hence, although smooth, it must not be polished. Another property 
is, that when dry, it shall imbibe on its surface a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, to become so moist that a greasy or oily substance, 
will not adhere to the moist part of the stone: but it is not necessary 
that it should contain any argillaceous matter; the stone from whence 
Mr. B. Otis took the impression in question, is purely calcareous, 
dissolving without residuum in marine or muriatic acid. The stone 
should be at least two inches, or rather two and a half inches thick, 
to bear the force of repeated pressure in taking off the impressions. 
The stone used at Munich and at Paris, is a secondary or floetz 
limestone; probably a member of the lias limestone, being the 
white calcareous flagstone that covers the blue lias; there is hardly 
any difference in appearance, in quality, or in properties, between 
the Munich and Parisian stones, and the limestone of Kentucky; 
as was first suggested by Mr. Clifford of Kentucky, at judge 
Cooper’s mineralogical lectures, and as has been proved by the 
experiments of Mr. Otis. 

The Parisians make two imitations of, or rather substitutes for 
the genuine stone; one, by means of finely sifted, well burnt, white 
plaister of Paris or alabaster, mixed up with water, in which some 
alum has been dissolved—and another, when they wish to transfer 
writing to the stone, In the latter case, they proceed thus: thick 
smooth paper is prepared with gum arabic, and a little finely pow- 
dered and sifted chalk or whiting. This is written upon with the 
crayon, and immediately before it is dry, transferred to the stone, 
which then furnishes an impression in the natural order of the 
writing. Whether plaister of Paris itself would answer the pur- 
pose, has not yet been tried. The limestone near Maystown, is a 
yellowish white stone of the transition formation. 

The stone being thus prepared, smooth but not polished, the 
proposed design is traced upon it, either by liquid ink, or solid 
crayon. 

Secondly, of the ink and the crayon. The German receipt for 
the ink is as follows:—Take white soap of the best kind, one part 
by weight; mastic in drops one part: melt them slowly and care- 
fully together, in a glazed earthen vessel; then add, shell lac by 
weight five parts, and continue to stir the mixture over the fire. 
Then add, by degrees, to prevent boiling over, one part of pure or 
caustic soda (or potash deprived of its carbonic acid), dissolved in 
Six parts of pure water; stirring the mixture at each addition, to 
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prevent its boiling over. Let the heat be moderate, and add grad- 
ually of lampblack, burnt over again ina covered crucible, enough 
to colour the mixture. Draw your design, with a common or crow- 
quill pen, or a fine pencil, as it may require, and let it remain for 
at least 24 or 30 hours, to dry. 

There are various receipts for the composition of the crayon: the 
common German receipt is this— 

Take of fine white soap three parts; purified tallow two parts; 
white or yellow wax, one part: melt them together, and add suf- 
ficient of burnt lampblack to give the necessary colour and con- 
sistence. Run it while hot and fluid, into moulds the size of a 
common crayon. If too soft, so that you cannot cut it down to a 
sufficiently fine point, lessen the quantity of soap and tallow, or 
add a little black pitch, or mastic. 

With the ink, or the crayon so made, trace your design on the 
stone. Let it remain for 24 or 30 hours, till it be dry. Then cover 
the surface of the stone with water, which will be imbibed suf- 
ficiently in all the parts of the stone untouched by the drawing, to 
prevent its being affected by the engraver’s ink, used to take the 
impression: engraver’s ink seems better for the purpose than print- 
er’s ink; the lampblack collected from the burning of wax or good 
oil, and afterwards burnt in a close crucible for half an hour, is 
best. 

The engraver’s ink is then dabbed on the stone with printer’s 
balls, and adheres only to the greasy marks of the drawing; for 
the moist part of the stone does not receive any impression, 

The Germans take the impression on paper, by means of a wooden 
roller, wrapped round with buff leather, and attached to the end 
of a long stick, of which the other end is attached to a beam in the 
ceiling; a motion backward and forward, suffices to take the im- 
pression, which is not good ull about a dozen are taken. Ten or 
twenty thousand may be taken from one drawing. 

If the impression is meant to be strong, you let the drawing re- 
main for a day or two till dry; and then, putting a border of wax 
round the stone, pour on it a mixture of one part of nitric acid, mixed 
with fifty parts by measure, of water; or, one part of muriatic acid to 

forty parts of water, and let it remain for about 6 or 8 minutes. 
This liquid acts on the calcareous stone, without touching the 
greasy drawing, which is thus slightly raised above the surface, 
and furnishes a more marked and decided outline. 

In some cases, the surface of the stone is covered with a varnish 
of gum-water and lampblack; the design is etched through this 
varnish, and then the surface is smeared with the ink above de- 
scribed. This ink adheres to the stone in the traces thus etched, 
and the varnish being washed off in a day or two, the impression 
remains on the stone, ready to be transferred to paper. __ 

In some such analagous manner, imitations of mezzotinto are 


produced, as soft as any engraving. 
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The varnish so used for etching, is harder than the common en- 
graver’s varnish: it may be procured of the required softness, by 
mixing some treacle or molasses with the gum-water. When you 
wish to displace the varnish, dip the stone edgeways in warm water, 
till the varnish is loosened. ‘The water must not be too hot, else 
the greasy trace of the lines will spread and run into each other. 

In moistening the stone with water, previous to taking an im- 
pression, the surface will be cleaner, if in every case, and in the 
first instance, about one part of nitric or muriatic acid is added to 
one hundred parts of water. 

If imitations of wood-engravings are wanting, cover the whole 
stone with the composition ink above described, and when quite 
dry, scrape away the ink from the parts meant to be white. 

The method of taking off the impressions as practised by M. 
Engelman is as follows. The press consists of a hollow table, ter- 
minated at one end by an upright frame, supporting a roller, which 
by means of a winch may be made to traverse along the table from 
one extremity to the other. The stone is laid perfectly horizontal 
in the hollow of the table, and is secured in its place by means of 
wedges. It is then moistened by means of a sponge, dipped in 
pure water, till it refuses to imbibe any more. (The first water, 
as before oberved, should be slightly acidulated, in order to clean 
more perfectly the surface of the stone, then gently soaked up with 
the sponge, thrown away, and pure water used). A wooden roller 
covered with leather, and charged with very fine engraver’s ink, 
is then passed two or three times over the surface of the stone; the 
ink adheres to all the lines of the drawing, because, like the ink 
itself, they are greasy; but it does not adhere to the part of the 
stone which is moist with water. A sheet of paper, not quite so 
damp as is required in copper-plate printing, is next laid carefully 
on the stone; a smooth board is placed above it, and by means of 
the winch, a pressure is given of about a thousand pounds weight: 
this is passed slowly over the surface of the board, and the pro- 
cess is finished by removing the board and taking off the impres- 
sion thus produced on the paper. It is necessary to take a dozen 
impressions before the work is at its full perfection. Each passing 
of the roller thus charged with ink, tends to renew the traces on 
the stone, so that the last print is as good as the first. After a 
number of impressions have been taken, the stone may begin to 
be a little blurred. When this is perceived, remove the stone from 
the press, and pass over it a sponge moistened with oil of turpen- 
tine; then wash it with pure water. By this treatment, the whole 
design will be apparently discharged; but it is not so, for on pass- 
ing the roller charged with ink, over the surface of the stone, every 
line, even the most delicate, will again become visible, and the 
printing may be proceeded in, as at first. For the drawing is left 
not merely on the surface of the stone, but the ink and the crayon 
leave a trace that penetrates to a certain depth. Hence the great 
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use of the lampblack is to enable the artist to see his drawing as 
he proceeds. It also give consistence to the crayon. 

I have said that there are several methods of composing the 
crayons. M. Laugier, having analysed a crayon, such as are com- 
monly used at Paris, found the following substances in the follow- 
ing proportions in it. Wax, 15 parts in 100: wax intimately mixed 
with grease or suet, 21: suet, 25: mastic or resin, 26: black co- 
louring matter, 6: loss by adhering to filters, 7: in all, 100 parts. 

The ink commonly used, is the engraver’s ink, made of nut-vil. 
The best methods of gathering the walnuts, and making the oil in 
this country, will be found in Michaux’s North American Sylva, 
p- 146. The method of making with it, ink for copper-plate print- 
ing, is to be found in page 148. For light colours, this oil is re- 
duced to two thirds of its bulk; for dark colours, to one fifth, which 
leaves it a thick semifluid substance. To facilitate the process, one 
tenth part of linseed oil is added, and it is then placed in an iron 
or copper vessel, over an active, clear, charcoal fire. When it be- 
gins to boil rapidly, the vessel is uncovered, and the oil takes fire, 
or is set on fire, and permitted to bern to the required consistency. 
Sometimes it is not allowed to kindle, but when ebullition commen- 
ces, crusts of bread are thrown in, which collect, and absorb a part 
of the mucilage of the oil. Linseed oil can be greatly cleared from 
mucilage, by boiling (which coagulates the mucilage), and cooling; 
when the mucilage subsides, the oil can be drawn off clear. The 
nut-oil, thus prepared, preserves its tints longer than linseed oil, 
and the back of the copper-plate prints do not become brown. In- 
stead of lampblack (which when meant to be used, should be burnt 
in a red heat for half an hour, in a covered crucible), Frankfort 
black is commonly employed. This black is made by burning the 
lees of wine in vessels closely covered. 

M. de Lestayrie sells very fine impressions, such as that at the 
Academy of Arts in Chesnut street, at about 20 francs for twenty- 
five prints, in Paris. 

As to the uses to which this art can be employed, we may ob- 
serve 

ist. It is a perfect fac simile: there can be no mistake or mis- 
copy 
2d. It supersedes all kinds of engraving: when the drawing is 
finished, it is now sent to the engravers, and no impression can be 
taken till the engraving is finished: in lithography, impressions can 
be taken the instant the drawing is dry, more perfect than any en- 
graving can possibly produce. 

3d. It can imitate not only drawings in crayon and Indian ink, 
but etching, mezzotinto, and aqua tinta. ; 

4th. The plate is never worn out as in copper-plate engraving. 
In France, 70,000 impressions of a circular letter were taken, be- 
fore the engraving was finished of asimlar letter written on paper. 

5th. Maps, large prints, calico printing, &c. can be executed in 
this way on rollers of stone, turned, and the design drawn, etched, 
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or aqua tinted, on the stone roller itself. For roller work in calico- 
printing, it would be inestimable. 

6th. All works of science, may now be freed from the prodigious 
expense attending numerous engravings. 

7th.. Any man who can draw, can take off any number of im- 
pressions of his own designs, without trusting to any other artist. 

8th. The advantage of expedition in the process now recom- 
mended, is beyond all calculation. C. 





Art. X.—Sketch of the Life and Literary Character of the late 
President Cooper. 


| & the sketch of the literary and scientific institutions of the city 

- of New York, published in the last number of this Magazine, 
some mention was made of the important services of Dr. Cooper, 
to the college of New York, and of the active and unfortunate part 
which he took in the revolutionary contest. As the history and 
character of this very accomplished scholar are now but little 
known, out of the city of New York, some further account of him 


may not be without interest to the readers of the Analectic Maga- 


zine. 
Myles Cooper, the second president of King’ s (now Columbia) 
college, was born in England, in 1735. He was educated at one 
of the great public schools, and afterwards went to Oxford, where 
he took the degree of M. A. in 1760, and was soon after chosen 
to a fellowship in Queen’s college. In this course of education, he 
imbibed all the habits, opinions, and tastes of an old fashioned Ox- 
ford man, in politics, religion, and literature. In 1761, he pub- 
lished at Oxford, an octavo volume of miscellaneous poetry, which, 
however, appears to have been written several years before the 
time of its publication; as he observes in his preface, that the 
‘greater part of the volume was not only written, but actually 
printed off before the author had seen the age of twenty-four.’ 
This collection consists of occasional poems, grave and gay pasto- 
rals, imitations and translations from the classics, and versifications 
of select passages of Ossian. It does not appear to me to bear any 
very strong marks of original poetic genius. It contains no deep 
views of sentiment or character, nor any strong paintings of exter- 
nal nature. The author, like many other young scholars, seems to 
have mistaken taste for talent, and a lively perception of the graces 
of classical composition for the warmth of a poetical fancy. He 
was by no means blind to the wild and artless beauties of uncul- 
tivated nature, yet he recognized them more from comparison 
with those poetical images with which he had stored his memory, 
than from the quick sensibility of his own mind. Hence it is, that 
his poems are filled with traditionary 3 images, and common-place 
mythological allusions; his wit is too often borrowed from Martial, 
and his pastorals are faint reflections of the rural scenes of Virgil, 
Spenser, and Pope—‘ the shadow of a shade.’ As a pastoral a 
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descriptive poet, he must accordingly be classed among the bards 
whom Crabbe has so happily described, as those who 
The flattering dream prolong 

Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song, 

From truth and nature, still content to stray, 

Where Virgil not, where fancy leads the way. 
Yet his taste is correct, his versification pleasing, his command of 
language extensive, and his expression select and choice. His pre- 
face is written with ease and sprightliness, and the whole collection 
denotes a mind capable of much higher things, in a different ap- 
plication of its powers. These poems, after enjoying their little 
day of popularity, while they ‘ circulated in manuscript,’ or were 
praised on their first appearance, by the author’s friends, now rest 
undisturbed and almost forgotten. 

His reputation as a scholar, stood so high in the university, that 
in 1762, when Dr. Johnson, the first president of the college of 
New York, applied to his friend archbishop Secker, to select from 
one of the English universities, a person qualified to assist him in 
the course of instruction, and shortly to succeed him‘as president, 
that excellent and learned prelate, after much inquiry, was induced 
to recommend Mr. Cooper, as in every point fully qualified for 
that important station. 

Mr. Cooper, after receiving priest’s orders in the church of 
England, came over to this country about the close of the year 
1762. He was welcomed with great affection by Dr. Johnson, and 
the trustees of his college, and was immediately appointed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. The duties of this office he discharged 
with so much ability, that the president, who had for some time 
wished to retire from active life, and had only been restrained from 
it by his zeal for the interests of the college, now considered him- 
self at liberty to follow the bent of his inclination, and resigned 
his office with the fullest confidence to Mr. Cooper, who was elect- 
ed president in May, 1763, being then only in the twenty-eighth 
year of hisage. The faculty of arts then consisted of the president, 
Dr. Samuel Clossy,* an Irish physician of very respectable attain- 
ments, who was appointed professor of natural philosophy, Mr. 
Harper, the professor of mathematics, and Mr. Cushing, the clas- 
sical instructor. These gentlemen were looked upon as forming 
the ablest body of instructors at that time in the colonies, and it 
was under their care that Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, and 
Gouverneur Morris, received their collegiate education. 

President Cooper soon after received from England, the degree 
of LL.D. and the college continued to prosper under his direc- 


* Dr. Clossy had, previous to his emigration to America, attained a high de- 
gree of eminence in his profession, by the publication of a valuable volume on 
morbid anatomy, entitled, ‘ Observations on some of the Diseases of the Human 
Body, chiefly taken from the Dissections of Morbid Bodies.’ London, 1763. 
Upon the organization of the first medical school in New York, in 1768, he was 
ehosen professor of anatomy; and in conjunction with Drs. Bard, Middleton, 
Jones, and Tennent, taught with much reputation in that institution. 
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tion, until the commencement of those provincial contests which 
preceded the revolution. In 1772, and the succeeding years, till 
1776, Dr. Cooper took the side of the British government, and 
distinguished himself as a writer in the political controversies of 
the day, against Smith, Livingston, and the other literary cham- 
pions of the whig party. In one of these skirmishes, he is said to 
have been met and worsted by an anonymous antagonist, whom 
he soon after discovered in the person of one of his own pupils, 
Alexander Hamilton, then a student in one of the younger classes. 
It would be injustice to the memory of Dr. Cooper, not to add, 
that far from betraying any thing like mortification or resentment, 
he uniformly treated his youthful antagonist with good humour, 
and even respect. 

His writings, and bold language in conversation, soon attracted 
popular indignation, and he was obliged to fly from the college to 
escape the fury of a mob. It is another honourable testimony to 
his private worth, that, although most of his students were in po- 
litical hostility towards him, they unanimously volunteered to pro- 
tect him from insult or danger, and to favour his escape. 

In 1776 he returned to England, and resided for some time at 
Oxford, where, in 1777, he preached a sermon before the univer- 
sity, ‘ On the Origin of Civil Government,’ which was, of course, in 
strict unison with the high toned doctrines of that ancient seat of 
learning and toryism. Its publication gave rise to much contro- 
versy on some of the theoretical points in dispute between the 
whig and tory parties of that day. On a candid review of the opi- 
nions held by the two great parties in England, on the question of 
the origin and obligation of civil government, | am inclined to 
think that it will appear that the truth is on both sides, or rather 
on neither,—that the tory writers were right in their foundations, 
and altogether erroneous in the application and consequences of 
their principles, while the followers of Locke, from arbitrarily as- 
sumed principles, were led by their zeal for rational liberty to 
sounder conclusions, or rather, that they perceived what was right 
in civil government, and then adopted an incorrect, or at least an 
imperfect theory to support correct practical doctrines. 

Dr. Cooper afterwards became minister of the first episcopal 
chapel in Edinburgh (the same, we believe, which is now under 
the charge of Messrs. Alison and Morehead), where he continued 
to officiate to a very respectable congregation, until his death, which 
took place in 1785. He died suddenly, and is interred in the epis- 
copal or English burying ground. His epitaph, written by himself, 
is characteristic of the man, though it is too liable to Dr. Johnson’ s 


just censure of all endeavours at liveliness and humour in this 


kind of composition, as being ‘ attempts to be jocular upon one of 
the few things which make wise men serious.’ 


‘ Here lies a priest of English blood, 
Who living, liked whate’er was good; 
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Good company, good wine, good name, 

Yet never hunted after fame; 

But as the first, he still prefer’d, 

So here he chose to be inter’d; 

And, unobserved from crowds withdrew ’ 
To rest among a chosen few, 

In humble hopes, that sovereign love 

Will raise him to be bless’d above.’ 


Dr. Cooper was, as has already been remarked, a true Oxford 
man, and in all probability fully agreed in his opinions, prejudices, 
and tastes, with Dr. Samuel Johnson. His political pieces are dis- 
tinguished for great strength and elegance of style, as well as for 
a boldness of satire and severity of sarcasm, which have seldom 
been surpassed. His moral character was without any serious re- 
proach, although grave men were occasionally offended by the 
freedom and conviviality of his social habits. The memory of one 
of the peculiarities of his conversation, has been preserved by a 
sarcasm of a rival wit of the opposite party. 


‘ And Jo! a cardinal’s hat is spread 
O’er punsler Cooper’s reverend head.’ 
Trumbull’s Mac Fingal. 


There is a good portrait of him in one of the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society, which has often been remarked for its 
striking resemblance to the common engravings of the poet Dryden. 


vs 





Art. XI.—On the Notes of the Bank of England. 


[From La Minerve Francaise. ] 


B AVARIA already enjoys the meeting of her first constitutional 
assembly. The liberty of that people will be the elder sister of 
the liberty of France. Thie king appears to unite himself intimately 
with his people; but there, as elsewhere, the oligarchy seeks to 
place itself between the people and the king, not as a link in the 
chain, but as an obstacle. Ifthe aristocracy strives to augment its 
privileges, the nation will unite itseli in opposition; she will, like 
France, pass through an apprenticeship of liberty, and her political 
renovation will not be the fruit of a convention, but of a victory. 
For, between rights on one side, and privileges on the other, trea- 
ties can have no sincerity, peace no duration. 

The session of the English parliament, offers so far, little of in- 
terest. We observed in the opening speech, two singular assertions; 
the lords commissioners have discovered a great augmentation of 
the revenue, although the bank is not able to renew its cash pay- 
ments. They invite the deliberation of parliament on the means of 
drawing profit to England, from the European peace, which Di- 
vine Providence has given to the world, though Providence has 
not, probably, worked solely for the profit of England. 

In another discourse, lord Castlereagh has considered it a pub- 
lic duty to declare, that in the claims upon the French government, 
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held by British subjects, the ministry would not in future mterfere, 
and that the lenders would have no other guaranty than the pub- 
lic credit, the solvency and honesty of the state to which they lend 
their capital. This declaration caused some alarm. Some thought 
the ministers expected a new rupture, others said that France was 
going to have in her cabinet, the men who, in 1814 and 1815, had 
proposed a bankruptcy as to all national creditors, and thought 
they ought not to keep their promises to the foreign creditors, 
except when the justice of their claims was supported by 150,000 
bayonets. 

The two houses are occupied with these two important proposi- 
tions. The city of London has demanded a reform of the penal 
code. Lord Holland has given a gloomy picture of the crimes 
committed in England, in spite of the frightful severity of the 
punishments. Cruel laws are never executed, precisely because 
they are cruel; the excessive severity of the punishment produces 
impunity, and the law falls short of its aim by attempting to ex- 
ceed it. 

In the house of commons, the public credit and bank paper, pro- 
duce the most animated debates. Britain has hoped to find her 
credit a source of everlasting prosperity, forgetting that every pre- 
sent loan is a future tax. They have multiplied fictitious signs of cap- 
ital, the bank has its bills, and the exchequer has its own also. The 
use of means has been succeeded by their abuse, an alarming debt 
has been contracted, the payment of its interest is sufficient to over- 
whelm the state. What will become of England if ever she is 
obliged to reimburse the principal? 

For a long time the counterfeiters have been alarming to the 
capitalists. The number of forged notes is now enormous. When 
a man receives a payment in bank notes, it is usual to go before.a 
magistrate, who verifies and stamps them. From 1798, to the first 
of January, 1819, 30,466 persons have been brought before the 


courts of justice, for the crimes of forging or passing counterfeit 


notes. An officer of the bank declared, before a jury of Middle- 
sex, that he had seen them so perfectly well counterfeited, that 
even the znspectors could not distinguish them. One of these in- 
spectors having prosecuted an individual before the court of king’s 
bench, for passing a false note, the most experienced declared they 
could perceive no sign of its being forged, and the inspector was 
condemned to pay 100/. sterling damages. 

The ministers, not finding a remedy, have sought a palliative; 
they re procuring new engravings from the artists of the United 
States. Cobbet, who resides in America, has redoubled their ap- 
prehensions; ‘ poor creatures,’ he says, ‘ who suppose I could not 
procure imitations of every plate which they can have engraved; 
who think I could not obtain their admission into England as 
easily as a pair of contraband gloves; who think I could not dis- 
turb the security of all their bargains, if I were not restrained by 
the interest I feel for the widows and orphans!’ 
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We do not believe that Cobbet could ever execute such a project, 
but we are astonished that he could conceive the idea of it. 

In England, it is believed possible to stop all foreign emission 
of forged notes, by invoking the /aw of nations. But some people, 
whose memory is sometimes too retentive, recollect that the sol- 
diers of the duke of York’s army, spread about, during the siege 
of Dunkirk, an immense quantity of false assignats; that lord Ken- 
yon declared he did not know any rule which pronounced such an 
act contrary to the law of nations; and that lord Erskine said, 
that a minister or a general was clearly justifiable in adopting such 
a plan, It may be feared that the enemies of ‘England will avail 
themselves, at some day, against her of these great political prin- 
ciples, which she herself invented to use against her enemies. 

What ought the bank to do? Will it give up the restriction act? 
Will it return to specie payments? Can it return? or would not such 
a measure produce a fall in the price of all merchandize, and drive 
the silver into the strong boxes of individuals: Will not the re- 
venues diminish? Will notbankruptcies be more numerous, although 
already following each other with terrible rapidity? 

It must be acknowledged that the financial situation of England . 
is by no means prosperous. She cannot pay the capital of her debt, 
and the payment of the interest devours her. The bank cannot 
return to payments in money, and cannot continue to pay in notes, 

What will be the end of it who knows, or who dares to predict? 





Art, XII.—The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. No. I. 
New York. 8vo. 1819. 
E believe that the public law of literature has entirely exempted 
periodical publications from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
critical tribunals; and we therefore notice the first number of this 
work, without any intention of formal criticism, but simply for the 
purpose of announcing its appearance, and of congratulating the 
American public that one of their choicest favourites has, after a 
long interval, again resumed the pen. It will be needless to inform 
any who have read the book, that it is from the pen of Mr. Irving 
His rich, and sometimes extravagant humour, his gay and grace- 
ful fancy, his peculiar choice and felicity of original expression, as 
well as the pure and fine moral feelings which impeceptibly per- 
vades every thought and image, without being any where ostenta- 
tious or dogmatic, betray the author in every page; even without the 
aid of those minor peculiarities of style, taste, and local allusions, 
which at once identify the travelled Geoffrey Crayon with the ve- 
nerable Knickerbocker. 
'-The plan of the work is that of a series of extracts from the 
eommon-place book of an American, residing or travelling in Eu- 
rope, sometimes describing the scenes and manners around him, 
and the various emotions and reflections which they call forth, and 
sometimes wandering back to the recollections of his native coun- 
try and filling up the vivid pictures of its grand and beautiful scene- 
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ry, which are still fresh in his memory, by imaginary creations 
of humour or of fancy. These he proposes to communicate to 
his countrymen in a series of numbers from time to time as leisure, 
health, and other circumstances may admit. 

We are exceedingly tempted to enrich our pages with such ex- 
tracts as might convey some idea of the manner in which this plan 
is executed, but we fear that we cannot do it without committing 
an act of injustice towards the author as well as to our readers. 
We must therefore content ourselves with a short notice of the 
several articles it contains. A brief and unpretending prospectus 
is followed by the ‘ author’s account of himself,’ not written in the 
common plan of describing a fictitious assumed character, but vi- 
vidly painting his own youthful feelings and that stirring instinct 
of curiosity which forced him to become a traveller. ‘ The voyage’ 
to Europe, and the mental employments of the traveller during his 
passage, are then described with admirable truth and deep feeling, 
generally ina tone of pensive morality, but occasionally rising into 
highly poetical feeling and expression. 

The third article is headed Roscoe, and is devoted to the eulo- 
gy of that elegant writer and most liberal, benevolent, and learned 
merchant, the chief benefactor and ornament of Liverpool. The 
writer enters into the praises of his favourite with that warmth and 
cordiality which indicate the strong sympathies of a congenial and 
kindred mind. 

The next piece is a tale, ‘ the Wife;’ it is peculiarly appropriate 
to the present state of the commercial world, and though drawn 
from domestic life, is full of very elevated—we may almost say— 
of sublime, moral sentiment. | Its object is to paint the fortitude 
with which women of well constituted minds and strong affections 
can sustain the most overwhelming calamities and reverses of for- 
tune, and to show how those disasters which humble the spirit of 
the lords of creation to the very dust, serve only to call forth the 
energies of the weaker sex, and give to their character a self-con- 
centrated intrepidity which bears them buoyant through the storm. 

The last article is * Rips Van Winkle,’ ‘ a tale found among the 
papers of the late Diedrich Knickerbocker,’ in which the writer 
seems to have aspired to unite the Dutch painting of Crabbe and 
Smollet with the wild frolic and fancy of an Arabian tale. 

We have now we think said enough on the subject to stimulate 
the curiosity of our readers, and we will not take off from this ef- 
fect by any heavy and common-place criticism. V. 
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Account: of the number of persons 
tried, and the offences they were con- 
victed of, at the Old Bailey sessions 
(London), in the on, 1818. 





Murder. ; ° 3} 

Burglary . : ; — 2 

Housebreaking . ‘ ; 7 
Highway robbery ‘ 2106 
Stealing in a dwelling house 68] 8 
Stealing privately in a shop 16) > 
Stealing on the river Thames 2j{ = 
Horse stealing . . oy; oe 2 
Sheep stealing . ; : 9/3 
Cattle stealing . ‘ 17 8 
Cutting down trees . : 1} * 

Returning from transportation 1 

Forgery . ‘ 2 

Uttering forged bank notes. 25 : 

—196 

Having possession of forged bank 
notes without lawful excuse 98 
Receiving stolen goods... 10 
Manslaughter win ty etila 6 
Embezzlement... . 2 
i gy gee 6 
Grandlarceny . . . . 1,093 
Misdemeanors . . . . 6 
Uttering counterfeit coin ‘ 13 
1,430 


Between the age of l0and 14 . 38 
l4and18 . 195 


18and 21 . 391 


Total under 21 : ; _ 624 


Account of the total amount of bank 
notes, and bank post bills, in circula- 
tion from the 30th of December 1817, 
to the 25th of January 1819. 

Bank notes of 5/. and 


upwards . L. 18,668,660 











post bills . 1,701,610 
notes under 5/. 7,613,610 
L. 27,983,889 


The highest aggregate number of 
bank notes in circulation at any one 
time, from the first of January 1818, to 
January 25, 1819, was 30,945,880/., 
and the lowest, 24,610,830/. 

In 1817, above 1200 persons charged 
with offences under the game laws, 
were committed to the different jails 
of England and Wales. 


Tanner, Vallance, Kearny & Co. 
have issued No. 2, ef an American 


Atlas, containing maps of New-York, 

Ohio, Indiana, America, and Asia, be- 

ing a continuation of a series of inaps, 

intended to exhibit a complete topo- 

graphical view of the United States, on 

a scale of 15 geographical miles to the 

inch, together with general maps of the 

other portions of the world: constructed 

from the most authentic documents, by 

H. S. Tanner. 

LINES ON THE APPEARANCE OF THE LO- 

CUSTS, IN THE SUMMER oF [817. 

[ Communicated by a youthful correspondent. } 

Since the last time appear’d these rude 
offspring of earth 

What pumbers have perish’d! what 
numbers had birth! 

And many gay bosoms shall moulder 
away 

Ere the trees shall renew their mono- 
tonous lay. 

Oh tell me, gay miners, by what dreary 
road 

Have ye thus persever’d in your dismal 
abode, 

What pleasures detain’d you, what 
wishes or fears, 

To complete your dim circle of slow- 
rolling years? 

To you it is Eden the Sun to behold 

In his palace of azure, of em’rald and 
gold; 

Your young gauzy wings for new life 
to prepare, 

And fly to carouse in the regions of air. 

That enlivening planet return’d to our 
lands 

With brisker delight all Creation ex- 
pands. 

You also his pow’r and his tenderness 
prove, 

And it fills your weak bosoms with 
rapture and love. 

With what feelings does man your ap- 
pearance behold, 

Who from history learns your compan- 
ions of old? 

He sees the blest angel of health on 
your wing, 

And hears Plenty rejoice in the woods 
as you sing. 

Like you from the hardships of Winter 
set free 

My heart would expand with the leaves 
on the tree. 

But though Spring, Health, and Plenty 
with you I recall, 

You remind me of thoughts that are 
dearer than all. MaARcus. 
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